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LORD SALISBURY AT BRISTOL. 


N° one could choose a better example of the way in 
which a virtuous modern politician spends a virtuous 


if not happy day than Lord Sauissury’s occupations on 


Easter Tuesday. The Athenians of Bristol must be very 
hard a please if ae are dissatisfied with his labours. Two 

es at two different places in the morning, a speech at 
a regular address in the still more 
considerable one in the evening, and a little “ tiger” of 
thanks to finish all, represent a day’s work which might 
have made even Mr, Burke himself, when he represented 


the same good town, stare and gasp. But if Lord Sauispury 


is not a very frequent speaker, the peculiar character of his 


oratory lends itself well enough to the payment of the heavy 
tax which the multiplication of electors and the increasing 


fancy of each elector for being personally addressed has 
im upon statesmen. Even the shorter speeches appear 
to be very well suited to their occasion, but of course the 


‘chief interest centres on the longer addresses—that to the 
Primrose League, and that in the Drill Hall. It must 


always be agreeable to a Conservative politician to address 


‘the Primrose League, because in the present fallen state of 
human nature few things are more agreeable than things 


which intensely vex and annoy your enemies. And whatever 
may be said for and against the Primrose League, there can be 
no doubt that of all political inventions of these or recent 
times it has achieved the greatest success in this particular 


‘function. No Gladstonian can ever speak of it without a 


ixture (extremely pleasing to those who are not Glad- 
mians) of wrath, envy, bewilderment, and fear. All 
Gladstonians who have anything to do with political organiza- 
tion alternate between protests that Gladstonism can have 
nothing to do with means so base, and vain, though frantic, 
endeavours to arrange means exactly similar. Of the real 
proceedings of the League Lord Sauispury and Sir 
‘Hicks-Beacu gave a very good and true account; but we 
are not sure that the false account by Gladstonians of its 
ways is not even more instructive. That it invents, as they 
themselves invent, and bullies, as their Irish friends bully, 
is the contention of Mr. Giapstonr’s followers, supported, 
we are sorry to see, by Mr. Morey, who knows better. 
From all time a certain class of man has been wont to 
suspect his successful neighbours of the malpractices which 
he himself has unsuccessfully used. And the chief unhap- 
piness of the Gladstonian seems to be that in the hands of 
the Primrose League these means are effective, while in his 
own they are not. 

Of the ‘somewhat numerous subjects which the Prime 
Muster touched upon in his longer speeches, the two most 
important by far were the nationality argument and the de- 
fence of the country argument as both concern the Irish ques- 
tion. It is sometimes said by very well-disposed persons that 
‘Lord Sauispury speaks too much on this question and too 
little on others which interest the electorate. The com- 
plaint is specious, but not wholly wise. Take, for instance, 
the subject on which he is most competent to speak, and on 
which he was invited to wie ten of Foreign Policy. 
Does any one who is acquainted with that matter remember 
many occasions on which an English Minister touched with 
any explicitness on burning questions of foreign policy with- 

out doing more harm than good? And, we might add, 
Does any one (still with the same limitation of competence) 
remember a time when rash utterance on foreign policy 
could have done much more harm than now? Europe is 
perfectly peaceful in itself, and, as Lord SatisBury says, no 
doubt with perfect truth, every individual European Power 
18 upon cordial terms with England. Yet itis quite certain 
that, though small disturbances, or even large, may have 
more clearly imminent on not a few recent occasions, 


there never was a time when it was more on the cards that 
half, and more than half, the nations of Europe might at any 
moment fly at each other’s throats. Whether the extreme 
probability ofa small or limited disturbance is or is not a 
more evil state of things than the possibility of a “ general 
“ overturn ” isa nice matter of political calculation. But 
few competent judges will deny that it is a less dangerous 
moment fur unguarded talk. 

It is natural that Separatists should have been very much 
alarmed and annoyed at Lord Saxissury’s utilization of 
the call for some remarks on the foreign policy of the 
moment in order to show the bearings of Home Rule on 
the foreign policy of the future—a subject on which they 
are only less sore than on the nationality one, and which 
happens to be susceptible of even more direct argument. 
That the word “nation” applied to Ireland is a palpable 
absurdity in any sense in which it may not be applied to 
Cornwall is perfectly true. That, if the Irish were as much 
more as they are actually less of a nation than the Cornish, 
their internal divisions would make it unsafe to give them 
practical independence are things clear enough to reason- 
able people, but, after all, matters of opinion. The bear- 
ing of the question of Home Rule on the expense and 
efficiency of the defence of Great Britain is not a matter 
of opinion, but in the first place one of obvious fact, and, 
secondly, one of recorded history. In the short time 
during modern history when Ireland had a kind of Home 
Rule she did become a grave danger to national defence, 
and, in the nature of things, she must become such a 
danger whatever measure of Home Rule is granted. Here 
there is no question of opinion whatever. There may be 
differences of opinion as to whether a Home-Ruled Ireland 
would at any given moment become a thorn in our side 
and a strength to our enemy. That such an Ireland 
could become these things no honest man possessing suf- 
ficient mental powers to keep himself out of an asylum 
can doubt. And in polities you must look at the could, 
not at the would. We do not in arranging our army and 
navy (unless we are members of the Peace Society and so 
figuratively in an asylum already) ask ourselves whether 
Germany or France, Russia or Austria, would be so wicked 
as to attack us at such a place, but what facilities they have 
for doing so, and what our means of meeting the attack are 
and should be. From this point of view Lord Sauispury’s 
argument is unassailable, and has, in fact, only been as- 
sailed by a diversion—an attempt to urge that Ireland 
is a danger already. This device is an excellent instance of 
the kind of thing which has done duty for argument (in 
every case but that of Mr. Mortey’s and Lord Spencer’s 
Unjust Judge contention) on the Home Rule side. We 
have, it is urged, to keep a large force in Ireland as it is, 
and should have to keep a larger in time of war. Now, 
in the first place, this suggestion is ludicrous enough 
generally, because it is equivalent to saying that as, if in 
war you occupy such and such a place, or such and such a 
province, you will have to garrison it, and if you leave 
it open to the enemy you will not, it is better to leave 
everything so open. But there is much more than this 
to be said. Do the persons who talk in this way really 
think that there is no difference, or that the difference 
if any is on their side, between the assistance which an 
enemy could obtain from mere popular dislike to England 
and to landlords on the one hand, and from the whole ad- 
ministrative organization of Ireland on the other? If they 
say that, according to their unknown plan, army, navy, and 
perhaps even to a certain extent Constabulary, in Ireland 
would still be under Imperial control, then we should have 
to “garrison” just as much as ever; if any control, even 
over local police, were allowed to the Dublin Government, 
the Dublin Government would be able to put this with all 
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other resources of the island at the enemy’s service It is 
simply impossible to conceive any Home Rule, not merely of 
a kind which would satisfy the criminal, or (if there be such) 
the non-criminal section of Parnellism, but any at all, which 
would not permit the Executive and Administrative autho- 
rities to open the ports not guarded by regular Imperial 
troops, of which there must be many, to put the finances at 
the invader’s service, to give him, in short, Ireland as a 
basis. And this is proposed to be done in the very country 
of all the world where there is most difference between 
irregular and regular forces. The Irishman working against 
Government is, at his best and boldest, a cowardly midnight 
assassin, or an assassin with the immense advantage of arms 
and numbers. What he is working under Government we 
see, not merely from Irish soldiers, but from the humbler, 
but hardly less gallant, work of the Constabulary—even from 
that of Emergency men and bailiffs. And yet we are asked 
to take the disciplined, the formidable Irishman off our own 
strength, and put him at the service of any enemy who will 
bid highly enough. 


GENERAL BOULANGER IN LONDON. 


ie is part of the apprenticeship of every French Pretender 
that he should pay a visit to England, and General 
BovtancGer has to go through it like another. If some of 
the conditions of his arrival are particularly disagreeable, 
the fault is not ours; and we hope that he and the gentle- 
men who accompany him will not, after the usual fashion 
of French exiles, remember them against us. We should 
have been very happy to spare the General and ourselves 
the appalling blackness—not exactly fog, but worse than 
any fog of average venom—which covered London on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. M. Henri Rocuerort has remained at 
Brussels, and so it may not be recorded among our sins that 
a black blanket was stretched over our heads about ten feet 
above the housetops. This sort of thing will happen. As 
for the sufferings which appear to have preceded his 
arrival at Charing Cross, we owe our knowledge of them to 
the General's friends, the reporters. Gentlemen who make 
use of these persons must be more or less at their mercy, 
and the General has had to pay his shot. It is to the 
reporters that we owe the information that he is a bad 
sailor. They it is who have described how he hurried 
to a deck-cabin as soon as he was on board of the 
very small vessel provided for his accommodation at 
Ostend. We have to thank them for the means of guess- 
ing what happened in that deck-cabin when the small 
boat began to pitch and toss. It is on their authority 
that we are able to record that when the General landed 
at Dover he declined interviews on the ground that he had 
been unwell for some days. The subterfuge was gallant, 
and speaks well for the nerve of the General under the 
trying circumstances. To be sure, all this might have been 
passed over in silence without any loss of valuable know- 
ledge to the newspaper reader, and the General himself 
would have escaped being made slightly ridiculous. But 
the reticence would have been diflicult to obtain. The 
General has sold himself to the Devil in the form of news- 
paper reporters, and has to take the disagreeable con- 
sequences of his bargain. He has flourished by making 
people talk, and they cannot be always induced to talk with 
good taste—very far from it. 

Once in England, and established in Burlington Gardens 
or South Kensington, the General is in exactly the same 
position, as far as we are concerned, as all the other Pre- 
tenders who have come before him. He will be at perfect 
liberty to go wherever the public can go, or wherever he is 
invited—to do whatever any Englishman can do—and to 
keep up all the communication he can with his friends at 
home. His visit will probably be made agreeable to him. 
A society which has been lavish of hospitality to American 
showmen will welcome him, and continue to be good to him 
as long as he remains a novelty. Warnings have been 
given to him that he must not abuse our kindness, and 
that he will be expected to remember that he must not 
raise diplomatic difficulties with friendly States. If we have 
not altogether misread the character of the General, he will 
treat this advice with the indifference he can safely show 
it. General BouLancEer must be perfectly well aware that 
he will not be more closely limited than Mazzini, and that 
he may do whatever Napoteon III. did. He must not 
enlist soldiers, or manufacture bombs, or publish criminal 


well as for Englishmen. But it is not supposed that he 
will do any of these things. What the General may 
be expected to do is to write to his friends at home, and 
receive letters from them, to be visited by deputations 
of Frenchmen who choose to come, and to send back 
messengers who are prepared to run the risk. In short, 
as long as he confines himself to argument, persuasion, 
or prophecy, he may stay here safely, and be as busy as 
he pleases. Naporeon III., to go no further back, noto- 
riously organized a Bonapartist “ conspiracy ” at Chisle- 
hurst. The Count of Paris has received deputations of 
his partisans, General BouLaNcer must be allowed the 
liberty which has been given to them. It is not our busi- 
ness to weigh his claims to respect. We cannot refuse him 
leave to do the best for himself because he is an adventurer, 
and therefore less entitled to consideration than the repre- 
sentatives of dynasties, and great causes. Neither is it any 
concern of ours that he is a more formidable agitator than 
the ex-Emperor or the Count, and that the Republic may 
find the liberty given to him disagreeable. France must 
take the consequence of having produced General BouLaNncEr 
and the Government which made his popularity possible. No 
doubt France may, if she chooses, make diplomatic difficul- 
ties, or even declarethat our toleration of General BouLANGER 
would be a casus belli. She might also threaten war unless 
we granted Home Rule; and there are those among us, 
descendants of the half-traitorous Whigs of the Revolu- 
tionary time, who would welcome her as the representative 
of the civilized world. A sovereign State may do what it 
pleases if it is prepared to run the risk. For exactly the 
same reason we might pack General BovuLaNcer off to 
America, or St. Helena for that matter, in order to avoid 
unpleasantness with France—just as we might surrender 
to treason in Ireland under French threats. There is 
no baseness a State may not descend to, if it chooses 
to do so. But, though all these things might happen, 
it is not in the least likely that they will. In this 
as in other cases what has happened before is what 
will probably happen again. The General will live here 
in peace as other exiles have done. He may keep him- 
self more to the front by a vigorous use of advertise- 
ments ; but essentially he will do as they have done, and, 
as long as he confines himself within these limits, and 
avoids a breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act, he will 
not be molested. We do not expect that this toleration 
will entail any difficulties with the French Republic. 
President Carnot and his Ministers are well aware what 
the traditional policy of England has been. If they are 
not, the French Foreign Office, which has a permanent staff 
of great ability, is very competent to instruct them. They 
know that Great Britain has at all times insisted on its 
right to give a safe refuge to political exiles, and to be her- 

self the judge of when they have abused her hospitality. 

The protection which has been given to the known leaders 

of armed insurrections cannot be refused to a political ad- 

venturer of whom the worst which has been proved is that 

he has striven to secure the largest possible number of 

elections by the freest use of the arts of the demagogue. 

If the French Cabinet allow the presence of their enemy in 

England to put a strain on the diplomatic relations between 

the countries, we shall, of course, as in courtesy bound, be 

very sorry; but we shall think they have made a mistake, 

for more reasons than one. 

Successive French Cabinets have made so many mistakes 
in dealing with the General that this may also be made. 

Yet it is the manifest interest of M. Tirarp and his col- 

leagues to have as little as possible said about him, and to 

turn the attention of the public to the Exhibition. The 
canard which has been set going to the effect that M. 

Constans scared the General out of France by a trick, 

simply to get rid of him, is a sign that the Ministerialists 
are well aware that it is their interest to keep him out cf 
sight and out of mind. Whether, considering the very slip- 

pery nature of the gentleman, they will succeed in keeping 
him out, is in the last degree doubtful; but at least it 1s 
their interest to try. This they should attempt as a pre- 

liminary. They might then have the opportunity to take 

the one measure which would effectually ruin the General's 

chance-—namely, to give France an intelligent Government 
which would administer vigorously, and not in the interest 
of a small, sour party. Tull that is done, indeed, nothing 
effectual will have been done against Boulangism, which 

is simply widely-spread discontent with bad management 

and hard times. The General is perfectly well aware 


libels, because all these acts are illegal for foreigners as 


where his strength lies. As he told one of the re 
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porters who pursued him to the Bristol, the Exhibition will 
only postpone the Government question. This will infallibly 
come up again as soon as the show is over, unless France 
has ceased to be administered, and pitifully ill-administered, 
too, under the pressure of the Radical clique. When the elec- 
tion comes the General will be to the fore as the represen- 
tative of the common discontent. It is useless to say that 
his popularity is irrational. It exists. It is idle for 
Parisian journalists to make fun of him. The mass of the 

try and the small Jourgeoisie do not care a fillip for 
the wit of Parisian journalists. The utterly unexpected 
result of the election for Paris ought to give the measure of 
the knowledge possessed by the Parliamentary Republicans 
of the voters among whom they live. Evidence much more 
trustworthy than the opinions of party papers which have 
no correspondents exists to show that in small towns and in 
the country General BovuLancer is looked upon as the man 
who, in some unexplained way, is to bring in better times 
by making a clean sweep of ces messieurs in Paris. In 
October the extent of this feeling may be revealed as 
amazingly as it was in the capital. The only method of 
preventing this is that the gentlemen in Paris should con- 
vince the country that they are a tolerable Government 
after all. If this is to be effected something more will be 
needed than the temporary residence of the General in 
London, where he is, after ali, nearly as much within reach 
of the peasantry and country bourgeoisie as he would be in 
Paris 


THE BATTLE OF GREKA. 


[ we only had the brigands’ account! But brigands, at 
least Greek brigands, do not write to the 7'imes, and at 
present Mr. Tatrourp Ety is the only historian of his 
warlike operations. They occupied a considerable space of 
time, and remind us of the most illustrious strategical 
operations. It was a running battle that Mr. 'TaLrourp 
Ety fought, an affair of infantry molested on a forced 
march by cavalry, and the battle ended with artillery. Mr. 
TatrourD Ery has been most unkindly handled, and we 
only marvel that he did not conclude the affray by dis- 
abling his antagonist. As far as we ean judge by the one- 
sided narrative before us, Mr. TaLrourp ELy was hampered 
by the British rule about not hitting a foe when he is 
down. This is a very good rule in fisticuffs ; but when one 
combatant is a young armed man on horseback, and the 
other has nothing but grey hair, an umbrella, and conscious 
rectitude to rely on, we doubt if the rule holds, 

There may be some who have not studied the affair of 
which Mr. TaLrourp Ety is at once the Brastpas and the 
TuucyDIbes, the hero and the narrator. The trouble began 
at Andritsaena, and reminds one of another encounter :— 

At Philiphaugh the fray began, 

At Harehead Wood it ended ; 
indeed the distance covered was even greater than in 
Lesiir’s victory. 

Mr. Tatrourp Ey was going to walk an eleven hours’ 
journey from Andritsaena to Olympia, famous for its 
athletic sports. A boy of fourteen was his only guide, and, 
after walking three hours, the boy struck for the Eight 
Hours’ Bill. He would not go further than Krestena, two 
hours short of Olympia. Mr. Tatrourp Ety quite fairly 
offered him half a crown for his walk, and told him he 
might be off. ‘ The bold and wicked boy then tried to bar 
Mr. Ety’s advance ; but Mr. Exy gave him the half-crown, 
and went on his way. About four hours later the cavalry 
came up, the boy’s brother, indeed, mounted on a great 
horse. There were insults and a skirmish. Mr. TaLrourD 
Ety lightly touched his assailant with Brirannta’s one 
remaining weapon, an umbrella. It was the case for a re- 
volver ; but Mr. Ety had no revolver. Now this weapon, 
though it always throws high, and usually misses, and is 
wholly out of place in streets and places where they shoot, 

a moral influence in rural Hellas. Smrra and WEssons, 
sighted in England, may be recommended. You cannot 
miss an ordinary brigand with them at twenty-five yards. 
But Mr. Ety had no revolver, and the cavalry drew a long 
knife. Foreigners will, if you hit them with umbrellas. 
Mr. Ety stepped back; he broke ground, and reflected. 
He was alone, except for the horseman, unarmed, and in a 
wood. Fighting or flying, he had no other resource. So 
he did what most of us in the circumstances would have 
done—he bolted. 

The ground was unfavourable to cavalry, being both 


rugged and boggy. ‘ Encumbered as I was with great- 
“ coat, satchel, &c.,” says Mr. Exy, “ I sprang from rock to 
“rock, out of the wood, and into Greka.” The agility 
which Mr. Exy displayed throughout is remarkable in one 
whose locks are lyart. At Greka the craven populace 
would not take a side, and the horseman paolo Mr 
Ey. Four labourers declined to make an end of him with 
hoes. Near Krestena Mr. Exy turned on the ruffian, 
feeling that an Englishman ought not to be bullied in 
this manner. Some Englishmen would have asked the 
horseman how much he would take to go away. This 
is, indeed, our usual policy. If he would have gone for 
the extra six francs, or five shillings, we think it would 
have been a very satisfactory negotiation. Either to pay 
up, or to knock the brigand down, and take his knife 
(if one were able), seem the alternatives. Mr. Exy did 
neither ; he knocked the brigand down, and then omitted 
to jump on him. “ With a swinging cut of the umbrella on 
“ his head,” Mr. Ery “ knocked him clean out of the saddle 
“on to the ground.” Then, forgetting what OpyssEus says 
about not laughing over fallen foes, Mr. Exy set up “aloud 
“and triumphant laugh. But after this there could be no 
. The umbrella was soon cut in two,” and Mr. E:y 
was left like Herewarp in his last fight. Herewarp, or 
Guy Livinestong, would have made the brigand swallow 
the larger portion of the umbrella, but Mr. Exy pursued his 
retreat. “It would have been easy to knock him over with 
“ a blow in the face,” he says ; but why, if he could do this, 
did he not do it? If ever any one really needed to be 
knocked down again it was this brigand ; nor do we at all 


doubt that Mr. Exy had the strength and science. But he: 


refrained, because the brigand would be up again, with his 
knife. Why let him get up again? The Queensberry Rules 
may be carried too far, or applied in the wrong place. 
Finally the combat degenerated into a vulgar brawl, and 
the combatants were separated and led before the Demarch, 
but the enemy threw a large stone, and (being sober now, 
we suppose) he hit Mr. Ery on the back of the head. The 
wound was “ not dangerous.” 

Mr. Exy’s adventure is told with much simplicity, and 
appears to point a variety of morals. Gentlemen should 
not travel in Greece unarmed and alone. When they 
knock their foes down they should not let them get up 
again. And, perhaps, if they make these tactical errors, 
they had better exercise a censorship over their own military 
correspondence, and refrain from describing the battle in 
which they were not victorious. “Such an adventure,” 
Mr. Ety says, “ would not befall those who travel with a 
“ dragoman in the ordinary way.” There was a want of 
resolution all round. Mr. Ery would not sit on his enemy’s 
head when he had him down ; the enemy would not use his 
knife, or the point of it, at all events. Neither of them in- 
capacitated the other from writing to the papers; but we 
fear that the brigand will not write. It is not easy to see 
what defence he could make for his conduct, which, we 
trust, he is at present expiating in a dungeon. 


THE PRETTY QUARREL AT BIRMINGHAM. | 


T is natural and reasonable that Separatists should affect 

to discern a prospect of sucking no small advantage ont 

of the epistolary conflict between Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 
Lord on the subject of the Birming- 
ham election. But they do not “think so,” and it would 
be very odd if they did. We shall not go so far as an 
unkind person who is said to have remarked the other day 
that, if Lord Ranpotrn killed Mr. CuamBerarn, and was 
hanged for the murder, the prospects of the Unionist party 
might be sensibly affected—but not in a way that Glad- 
stonians would like. On the contrary, we are very glad to 
believe that both these politicians are very good and useful 
friends to Unionism. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN might have less, and 
Lord Ranpotpn more, definite principles in general politics 
with advantage. But nobody knows that Lord Ranpovrn 
will not learn and that Mr. CHamBervatn will not unlearn 
something. Meanwhile (unless it was with the object of com- 
forting Mr. Row.anps and the more unreasonable section 
of the Birmingham Conservatives) it is delightfully impos- 
sible to discover why Lord Ranporu wrote the letter which 
was published in the Z'imes of Tuesday. That the document 
is very long and very ill-tempered, while letters of political 
argument can hardly be too good-tempered and too short, is 
only a general and vague objection. The more direct and 
particular objection is “ Why on earth did Lord Ranpoirn 
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“ write it?” For he makes a handsome present of himself, 
his case, and the whole matter to My Dear CuampBertatn in 
the second paragraph, wherein he authenticates his letter 
of May 30 last year. He then said, by his own express 
xdmission, that he should not leave Paddington unless 
both Unionist parties unanimously combined to invite him. 
Now, it is sufficiently notorious that one of these parties— 
the “your party” of the letter—to say the least, did not 
unanimously combine to ask Lord Ranpoipu to leave Pad- 
dington. Secondly, Lord Ranpo.ru said that he would, even 
in such a case of unanimous combination, still not come for- 
ward unless it was clear that the seat would be lost if he did 
not. Finally, Lord Ranpo.rn, on Lord autho- 
rity, not Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s, laid it down that the seat is 
“a Liberal-Unionist seat,” and that that party “has a right 
“ to put forward a candidate, and receive a full measure of 
“ Tory support.” Which is exactly what Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
and the Liberal-Unionists have been saying. 

After this very explicit and handsome acknowledgment 
of everything, without exception, of any importance, for 
which the other side contends, it is rather odd that 
Lord Ranpopu the judge should have called upon Lord 
Ranvourpu the advocate to deliver himself of more than a 
column of Z'imes’ small print for the purpose of invalidating 
the testimony of Lord Ranpotru the witness. Yet this is 
what he does. The lecture with which the letter con- 
cludes as to the wicked conduct of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. 
ScHNADHORST in the past is a very excellent lecture, only it 
has nothing to do with the matter, and it has given Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN the opportunity, which he promptly took, of 
“ scoring” heavily in good-humour. That Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
would have done much more wisely to take a different tone 
last week, and has done wisely to alter his tone this week, 
is certain. But all this has literally nothing to do with 
the main purport of the letter, which is not to prove that 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s manners sometimes lack repose, but 
that the Birmingham Conservatives have been very badly 
treated. If they have been, we cannot see, on Lord 
Ranpotrn’s own showing, that any one has treated them 
half so badly as Lord Ranpo.rn himself. He, their chosen 
man, neglected to inform himself of the famous but introuv- 
able compact which now, on the authority of Mr. Row.anps, 
he unhesitatingly accepts, but which his own words, quoted 
above—-“ the seat is a Liberal-Unionist seat,” &c.—not only 
ignore, but deny. He, on the other hand, entered, by his 
own express admission, into another compact, which made 
the Liberal-Unionists arbiters of the situation. He does 
his friends the very bad service of hinting that, but 
for Mr. Batrour, they would have gone against his 
own express declaration that the Liberals had a right to 
their support. And, to cap the whole, while protesting his 
belief in the compact, and saying that Mr. Row anps 
several times informed him of it, he does not deny that he 
lent himself to the proceeding by which he was (most un- 
luckily in exact compliance with the other compact, which 
does not rest on mere assertion and on unintelligible tittle- 
tattle about what this person said to that and that to the 
other) excluded from the candidature. Whence it would 
most assuredly seem that, if the Birmingham Tories have a 
crow to pluck with any one, it is with Lord Ranpo.pn. 
He first assigned away their birthright, and then he acqui- 
esced in depriving them of their blessing. 


TWO QUESTIONS ABOUT TILE GALLERIES. 


TN the course of this week two questions have been asked 

about our picture galleries, and neither has been satis- 
factorily answered. The first was put by Sir A. H. Layarp, 
and dealt with the lodging provided for the national por- 
traits. The second was put by Mr. Cuar.es Rocers, and 
dealt with the absurd pedantry shown in drawing up the 
Catalogue of the National Gallery. Sir A. H. Layarp 
thinks that the neglect to provide a proper building for the 
Portrait Gallery “ nearly approaches to a national scandal.” 
We hardly needed the help of Sir Joun Mituats to come 
to the conclusion that the words err on the side of modera- 
tion. It is a scandal pure and simple that this valuable 
collection should have been bandied about from Brompton 
to Bethnal Green, and should be now hanging in a makeshift 
building. The walls of this shed—for such it seems to be 
from Sir A. H. Layarn’s description—are thin and ill put 
together. They admit the wet in winter, and become mis- 
chievously hot in summer. As a natural consequence, the 


pictures have suffered. It is said that as many as fifty of them 
have been the worse for the exposure they have to undergo 
at Bethnal Green. “ R. M.,” who writes to criticize Sir A. H. 
Layarp, denies that the walls are so bad as they are said to 
be. He also points out that it is possible to get to Bethnal 
Green without spending half a day in a hansom cab, as 
Sir A. H. Layarp has been compelled to do, and that re- 
freshments can be obtained on the spot. As far as the hansom 
cab is concerned he is right ; the Bethnal Green Museum is 
visible from Bethnal Green Station, and whoever chooses to 
take a broken railway journey from Charing Cross can get 
within easy reach of it without using a cab. Wholesome 
refreshment is also probably attainable in the East End of 
London ; but, even if the hansom cab is unnecessary and 
food is comeatable, and even if Sir A. H. Layarp has been 
misinformed as to the solidity of the walls on which the 
pictures hang, it is none the less not nearly, but quite, a 
national scandal that they should be thrust into a make- 
shift building in what we venture to call an out-of-the-way 
place. They should be provided with a building of their 
own in an accessible position. This building has been 
promised and promised again, and yet it is not provided. 
The official people can hardly maintain that the funds 
would be grudged; but if they do not care to ask Parlia- 
ment for the money, a better place for the pictures could 
surely be found than @ run-up outhouse at Bethnal Green, 
It would be more respectable, and more becoming the 
nation, to hire the gallery of the Albert Hall. ; 

Mr. Rocers’s question deals with a folly which might be 
put right without any need of an appeal to Parliament for 
funds. It is simply a question of good sense and good taste, 
which the authorities of the National Gallery could put 
right by giving an order. It has been thought clever and 
scholarly to replace the well-known titles of old painters by 
their family names; as Mr. Rocers siys, “ Correcero, 
“ Franc, SEBASTIAN DEL PromBo, PAOLO VERONESE,” 
and other time-honoured names have been given up for 
“ AuLecri, Rarpacint, Luciani, &e.” 
This eccentricity is the more offensive because Sir F. W. 
Burton himself admits, in the preface to the new Catalogue, 
that it would be less pedantic, and certainly more con- 
venient, to retain the oldnames. Then why not do the less 
pedantic and more convenient thing? There is no reason 
whatever of a respectable character. ‘The pedantic and 
inconvenient thing is done because certain persons, some 
learned, others, in a much larger number, only anxious to 
look learned, have endeavoured to condemn us all to wander, 
in Mr. Matruew Arnotp’s phrase, in a wilderness of pedantry 
in the hope (the very dubious hope) that our children may 
attain to an orthographical Canaan. These are the people 
who write Lakedaimon for Lacedeemon, and OvuLUMPos for 
Otympvs. Their imitators have proceeded for the mere satis- 
faction of their own feelings to call Trrtax, VECELLIO, and 
commit other similar fooleries. That there is absolutely no 
excuse in scholarship it is unnecessary to say. There may be 
some use (though we do not know what) in making the 
English equivalents of Greek words look as near the original 
as possible. With a good deal of make-believe and some 
obstinacy, it is possible to make out a case for horrifying 
decent people who enjoy the Arabian Nights, by turning 
their old friend (we quote from memory) NovurEDDIN into 
Noor-00p-DEEN, and CAMARALZAMAN into KooMm-oor-00L- 
ZAMEEN. ‘There may, we say, be some more or less (very 
decidedly less in our own opinion) plausible excuse made for 
this kind of ostentation ; but when a man’s friends, country- 
men, strangers, and relations called him SesBasTiAN DEL 
PromBo or ANDREA DEL Sarto because he was SEBASTIAN DEI. 
Prompo or ANDREA DEL Sarto, and because it would have been 
ridiculous to call him anything else, it is insufferable that a 
wretched catalogue-maker in the nineteenth century should 
insist on boring us by evidence that, thanks to other catalogue- 
makers, and a few beggarly rudiments of knowledge to be 
picked up on half the bookstalls of Europe, he happens to 
know the old painter's family name. We do not care what 
he knows; it is of no consequence to anybody. But it 1s 
of consequence that names which have been consecrated by 
the use of centuries and the practice of great writers should 
be treated with respect. Therefore we trust that Sir F. W. 
Burton will listen to his own wiser inspiration, and will do 
what he himself knows to be less pedantic and more con, 
venient than the aping of erudition which has lately gone 
on in the National Gallery. 
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THE GORDON BOYS’ HOME. 
_— Report of the Gordon Boys’ Home is satisfactory. 


As every one knows, who cares to know, the Home 
was founded to carry on the work which Gorpon did at 
Gravesend, the work of training and supporting destitute 
boys. There are, unluckily, Radical writers who seem 
wholly unaware that Gorpon devoted all his spare time, 
and all his money, to helping other people. It is in honour 
and in memory of this trait that the Home exists, and 
perhaps no institution is much less of a political or partisan 
character. The work done appears highly creditable. The 
Home has been full for months, applications for a place are 
constantly received, and boys who were mere little waifs 
and strays, as wretched and as useless as a wandering, 
homeless cat, are now serving the country, or are in private 
employment. The reports received of them are very good. 
Several of them have joined a regiment whose adjutant 
“wishes he had a hundred of them.” The Home is doing 
what it is very much to be wished the State would do— 
it is turning human refuse and waste, unlucky outcasts 
into stout men and good citizens, 

So prosperous and successful is the Home that the Com- 
mittee wish to enlarge it. The question is one of money; 
every person who happens to glance at this article can help 
in his degree. A third block of dormitories will house 
eighty new boys, making two hundred and forty in all. This 
seems a tiny number when compared with the thousands 
whom poverty, drink, and vice are always throwing loose 
on the streets. It is a small number; but it isa beginning. 
From 3.200/. to 3.500/. is needed. It is not a very large 
sum ; and perhaps no money could be spent to better pur- 

se. The age is one of bold beggary; and, for once, we 
would fain be sturdy beggars, and entreat men who can 
= the money to remember Gorpoy, and to remember 
that they have been boys. As a rule, boys are as easy to 
help and lead right as to ruin and lead wrong. We know 
not whether any of the Gordon Boys are to be present at 
the annual dinner, on May 22; but, if they are, the hesi- 
tating subscriber may try the experiment of dining too, 
and of taking a look at them. He will probably find him- 
self helping to add to their number, and this is not an 
extravagance of which he will ever repent. It is not, per- 
haps, quite so easy to follow Gorpon’s example at a dis- 
tance as it is to write effusively about him ; but it is a good 
deal more serviceable and satisfactory. We sincerely trust 
that the Committee will get their money, and that the boys 
now waiting for vacancies will be admitted to the advan- 
tages of instruction, discipline, fresh air, and sufficient 


FLAP-CHELA. 


NCE upon a time a horse, being “ old and not of a very 
“strong constitution,” was much alarmed at observing 
“two monstrous-looking things, made of blue paper, and 
“ stuffed with straw,” which “were intended to represent 
“elephants.” The representation, one would think, cannot 
have been particularly efficient, but as far as frightening the 
venerable and decrepit steed went it served. The horse was 
“easily pacified,” and the following conversation is recorded 
to have taken place between the driver of the horse and his 
companion. “* What does this mean?’ asked Pancuo. 
“*They are the inventions of Madame CorNerLue, and 
“*have been put here as ornaments by Captain Bumpers,’ 
“answered the Zulu. ‘To-morrow is the celebration of 
“*the anniversary of the Society for the Distribution of 
“* Wisdom.’ ‘When is the next steamer going to leave 
“*for Europe?’ asked Pancno.” Whether there was 
more to admire in the ingenuity of Mme. CornerLie, the 
artistic taste of Captain Bumpxins, or the discretion of 
Pancuo, is a question which deserves a whole article for its 
discussion, but it cannot have it. 

The facts mentioned above, and those about to be recited 
below, come out of a serial story called The Talking Image 
of Urur, now being published in Lucifer, a theosophical 
monthly journal ; and they are extracted partly for their 
intriusic interest, and partly in order to point a moral 
which shall be set down in its proper place. Beyond the 
elephants, Pancuo and the Zulu found a house, where they 
were welcomed by Mme. CorNeEILLe, the expert in repre- 
sentation. ‘I shall depend on your aid to enter the 
“temple of knowledge,’ said Pancuo. ‘Ihave the key to 
“* it in my pocket,’ answered Madame Cornewiz.” Then 
there came a Mr. Green, who observed that he was an 
“accepted probationary Chela,” and, therefore, desired to 


know, before shaking hands with Mme. CorveiLie, what 
position she occupied in the establishment. She said she 
was the housekeeper. Such a position, declared Mr. Green, 
was “* not sufliciently respectable to entitle you to shake 
“ * hands with probationary Chelas. I shall ask Captain 
“ ¢ BumpKins how it comes that he permits his servants to 
“make themselves so familiar with distinguished visitors.’ 
“ Madame CorneEILue became purple with rage, but said 
“nothing.” Fortunately, perhaps, for Mr. Green, a diver- 
sion was immediately effected, and a contrast provided 
for the hues of Mme. Corvemte’s countenance worthy 
of a lady who could invent blue paper elephants stuffed 
with straw. For “a young Hottentot, dressed in a 
“long white gown, made his appearance.” This person's 
name was MataBaN, and he proceeded to turn the tables 
on Mr. Green by refusing to shake hands with him. 
The following dialogue ensued :—‘“‘ You can safely 
“*shake hands with me,’ said Mr. Green, addressing 
“ Marapan, ‘for I am myself an accepted probationary 
Chela.’ ‘This I can hardly believe,’ said ; 
«you do not look like one.’ ‘I have a certificate from 
“ ¢ RaTaRaBoruMATCHI to show it,’ replied Mr. Greey. 
“ ¢ Tf he wrote such a thing,’ answered Marapay, ‘ he must 
“ ¢ have meant it only in fun.’” Shortly after this unde- 
niably nasty one for Mr. Green they all went in to supper. 
There the outraged Chela revenged himself by uttering an 
aphorism of remarkable beauty, compactness, and instruc- 
tiveness. Mme. CorNeEiLue offered him some devilled ham, 
and he replied in these sublime words :—‘ I do not consider 
“ devilled ham proper food for Chelas.” 

Pancuo was rather disappointed by his experiences of 
this pleasing company, and walked about a garden until he 
found a window, and within it a man, who said to him :-—— 
“QO great Krasnipasni! have I then at last found favour 
“in your eyes? For many years have I wished to see 
“you. At last my prayer now seems granted, and you 
“ have consented to appear in bodily form before your 
“ obedient servant. May I ask you to enter this humble 
“ room and accept achair! 1 shall immediately open the 
“ door.” Whoever this man may have been, he was un- 
reasonable in supposing that it could possibly matter to any 
one named Krasuipasnt whether the door of any room 
which he proposed to enter was open or shut, and the main 
reason for suggesting that perhaps he was BumpKrns is that 
it is not altogether the part of a reasonable man to consider 
that a blue paper elephant stuffed with straw makes a 
good ornament. This Bumpkiys was “a man of remark- 
“able and imposing appearance.” Also, “ there was no- 
“thing so ridiculous which he would not have under- 
“taken to do, if it had seemed to him that humanity 
“could be benefited thereby.” He had, moreover, « 
theory. “ ‘All the ills which at present affect the 
“ ‘world,’ he usel to say, ‘are mer-ly a product of the 
“ ¢ disturbed equilibrium of the world’s magnetism. Let 
“ «the magnetic currents react upon their magnetic intra- 
“*¢ molecular centres, and the equilibrium be restored at 
“their neutral points, and you will be surprised at the 
“¢ result.’ Mrs. Honeycomp fully agreed with the Hiero- 
“ phant [Bumpkrys] in regard to these points, and thus it 


“may be seen that those who have accuse! Captain - 


“ Bumpxrys of being somewhat deficient in intellectual 
“ power have uttered a villainous and sacrilegious blas- 
“ phemy.” 

Now for the moral. Books of “occult” learning present 
much difficulty to the frivolous or wandering mind. 
Romances of astral adventure are almost uniformly dull. 
Volumes and articles of a devotional character for the use 
of theosophical neophytes are for the most part of a for- 
bidding nature. .The life of the young and even of the 
middle-aged Chela is painted in anything but gay or 
attractive colours. Therefore everything is of value which 
shows that the mysteries of theosophy have their bright 
side ; and these extracts are given to the public in order to 
prove that if occultism is not all beer and skittles, it is 
at least not absolutely destitute of stuffed elephants and 
devilled ham. 


THE ART OF BURGLARY. 


HERE has been a distinct advance of late in the art of 

burglary ; an advance which no lover of Progress can 
have failed to mark as one which, though it confessedly 
enhances the annoyance inflicted on society by the pre- 
datory classes, is in perfect harmony with the spirit of 
the age. If Jerry Apersnaw could return to earth he 
would be astonished at the change discernible in the higher 
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walks of housebreaking. In some measure, indeed, he 
might be prepared for it by acquaintance with the mingled 
daring and courtesy of the better sort of highwaymen in 
his own day. But, supposing him present in the spirit at 
the preparation and execution of a first-class jewel-robbery 
in our own times, he would be amazed at the boldness of 
conception, the strategical ingenuity, the refinement of 
method, and the breadth of enterprise which distinguish 
the higher practitioners of burglary in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. There were swell cracksmen in his 
own day, ranking only one degree lower in the hierarchy 
of social revolt than the gentlemen of the road ; but 
their ideas of association and organization were still as 
crude as those of the meanest members of the craft, they 
contented themselves with the rude appliances handed down 
to them from the earliest times, and they had a strangely 
imperfect sense of the value of preliminary inquiry into the 
field of operation. All that is changed now; and if we, 
who are accustomed to the genteel ingenuities of a Benson, 
are surprised when we read of the tripping-lines spread over 
the lawn; the ladders lightly raised, as if by fairy hands, 
at dressing-room windows ; the unerring foreknowledge of 
what is to be got within ; the silent, single-stroke prompti- 
tude with which it is pounced upon; the dexterity, as of 
a MASKELYNE or a Cook, with which the vanishing burglar 
disappears—if we, who are daily partakers of the spirit of 
the age, wonder at all this, how amazed would Jerry be if 
he could return to witness it! And if we look at it in 
certain lights it ts very respectable ; it does reflect in a 
remarkable way the general progress of society ; it does 
elevate the first-class burglar into a position of intellectual 
esteem which was entirely denied to the members of his 
calling up to a very recent period. 

But, though it is generally true that the refinements of 
the upper ranks in any community filter down to the lower 
by sure if slow degrees, that is not the case here. At any 
rate, this we know: the rise of a thoughtful school of 
burglary has been accompanied by a revival of barbarism 
amongst the more ignoble practitioners of the art. Art, 
indeed, it cannot be called in the hands of men who, casually 
meeting together some fine morning, stroll off to look out 
for “a job” without the least premeditation or inquiry, 
but not without a provision of firearms. According to the 
testimony of one of the parties engaged in a well-reported 
venture at Hornsey, this was actually done in one case 
only the other day ; and since there is no reason to believe 
that this particular gang—they deserve no higher appella- 
tion—were absolute novices, it may be assumed that other 
burglarious enterprises of which we know less were under- 
taken in the same spirit of careless desperation. This is 
another surprise ; for the spirit in question was not sup- 
posed to have survived beyond the period of the Reform 
Bill, or certainly to have been extinguished by the Educa- 
tion Acts. It is clear, however, that in that respect we 
were mistaken ; and it is a mistake the grounds of which 
demand investigation. But, even before we inquire into 
the causes of this strange recrudescence of barbarism in 
burglary, prudence enjoins that we should protect ourselves 
from its actual inflictions. 

Now, so far as the public is concerned, this happy-go- 
lucky style of house-breaking cannot be considered the 
worst. To be sure, its random character enlarges the area 
of apprehension, and adds considerably to the uncertainties 
of house-keeping in a much larger number of homes. The 
man whose pretensions to plate are obviously stamped with 
the mark of Ex:kryeTon can feel himself no more safe from 
the roving burglar than if his spoons were palpably of 
sterling silver. This is a serious consideration ; and one 
that must not be neglected. But, on the other hand, the 
roving burglar who, sauntering in a suburb without maps, 
plans, or any manner of introduction, says to his mate on 
the motions of mere inspiration, “ Brit, this seems a likely 
“ place,” and proceeds to attempt the job, is extremely 
likely to get himself into a trap ; or something correspond- 
ing to it. In short, he increases his own chance of failure 
and arrest. But if he carries a pistol, with intent—and that 
we must suppose him always to mean—to redress the 
balance of misadventure by shooting anybody who attempts 
to seize him, the case is altered. Now we find ourselves 
confronted by about as dangerous a criminal as can well be 
conceived. This we know him to be; and since he has 
given us this knowledge various measures for suppressing 
him have been seriously considered. 

The first proposal was to arm the police; to give the 
police-constable a pistol too. For this suggestion there was 


a special motive. It was observed that the armed burglar 
seemed to prepare his weapon, not so much for combative 
householders and for the purpose of securing the “ swag” in 
peace and quietness, as with a determination not to submit 
to a tyrannical and discredited police. Murder on the 
premises there was sometimes, no doubt; but while these 
cases were comparatively few, they were relieved by a com- 
plete absence of animus. Not so as regards the police. 
Upon them the shooting was frequent and free; and the 
animus—whether derived from Trafalgar Square persecu- 
tions, from the perusal of Mr. CunNINGHAME GRaAHAM’s 
speeches, from the more humane evening journals, or 
otherwise—was palpably ferocious. Besides, while the 
growth of the practice appeared likely to harass the police 
in the execution of their duty, it sent too many of them 
to the hospital or the grave ; which was considered in- 
tolerable. Hence the suggestion to arm the night-prowling 
constable with a pistol as well as a baton and a whistle, 
But though there was much to say in support of this pro- 
posal, more could be said against it ; and Heaven only knows 
what a meeting would have been held in Hyde Park if 
more than one constable had shot more than one victim of 
society, with the fruits of reprisal in one hand and nothing 
but a toy revolver in the other. So that idea was dropped. 
Meanwhile, the pistol-bearing burglar still flourished ; there 
was more shooting, in which the sacred person of the house- 
holder suffered ; and then it was proposed to reduce the 
evil by the special punishment of The Cat. This was done 
in the House of Lords the other day by the introduction 
of a flogging Bill for the correction of armed burglars ; 
and no sooner was it done than the anticipated outcry 
ensued. Whether flogging be a deterrent punishment or 
not, it is once more declared intolerable on account of its 
barbarism and its brutalizing character. Not only does 
it endanger the sense of self-respect in the brute who 
carries murder into his profession of robbery, but for 
the same reason we must not think of applying it to 
such wretches as torture a blind girl with a red-hot poker ; 
immerse a dying boy in a tub of cold water for nearly an 
hour “ to get his dying done”; break a girl’s arm with a 
broomstick, then set her to scrub a floor with her broken 
arm folded to her breast, and whip her for being so long 
about it ; not to mention scores of similar atrocities recorded 
in recent annals of crime. Though it is as obvious to 
common sense as anything can be that no punishment is so 
meet for such cruelties as a prompt and stinging applica- 
tion of the whip, while none is so likely to prove deterrent, 
this punishment is to be withheld because it might bratalize 
the offender! Patience itself might be provoked to ply the 
whip on such monstrously absurd cant. Unhappily, there 
are hundreds of offenders against the law who are no more 
to be brutalized by lashing with « whip than soothed to 
righteousness by stroking with a fan. The wonderfully 
well-drawn figure in the Punch cartoon this week is no 
caricature, no exaggeration of the type of housebreaker for 
whose correction the House of Lords Bill is intended; 
though the lean, mean, rat-like depredator is equally 
common and quite as dangerous. ‘The rat to the cat. 
Ask the gentleman depicted in Punch which he would 
prefer—a year or two's imprisonment for ewrying a loaded 
pistol, in addition to the ten years that he might get for 
burglary, or the ten years with twenty lashes to start with, 
and we should learn at once what his own impression is a+ 
to the more deterrent correction. The unpleasantness 1s 
neither here nor there. The degradation is for the most 
part a ridiculous fancy ; and at its worst the soldier suffers 
more who is degraded by court martial for cowardice or 
cheating. In his case, degradation is not accidental or 
contingent, it is the penalty itself; and it would be a ques- 
tion whether the degradation over which the sentimentalists 
weep so many tears is not a perfectly appropriate punish- 
ment for the most brutal criminals, but for the fact that it 
cannot reach them. The genteel burglar it might reach, 
but the whip is not proposed for him. It is proposed for 
the ruffian who has gone back to the dark ages for his 
method of procedure, and its use might well be extended 
to individuals who immerse dying boys in tubs of cold 
water “to get their dying done.” 


IRELAND, BIRMINGHAM, AND EDINBURGH. 


hy’ is strange te find ourselves in the position of symp 
thizing with Mr. ConyBeare ; but the latest intelligence 
from Ireland has affected us in the same way as the event 
which it records has, it is to be supposed, affected him, 
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Mr. ConyBEare, that is to say, is glad, we presume, that he 
is being prosecuted for obstructing legal process in Ireland ; 
we are glad that Mr. Conybeare should be prosecuted. The 
result of the proceedings will be either acquittal and dis- 
charge, which will disappoint him of martyrdom, and thereby 
amuse and gratify ourselves, or conviction and imprison- 
ment, which to him will, perhaps, give some satisfaction, 
but to us, we venture to think, considerably more. For we 
need not say that we do not hold with that school of political 
wiseacres who contend that the mere fact of an agitator or 
other person longing to be made “a martyr” is in itself 
a sufficient reason for disappointing him. It is never a sufli- 
cient reason, though it may sometimes operate with other 
reasons to turn the scale in favour of letting him alone. 
When the offence is trifling, when the offender, if punished, 
will probably attract sympathy, when the practical and im- 
mediate consequences of his impunity are not likely to be 
serious, and when there are no particular persons who have 
a right to demand his punishment as a protection to them- 
selves—in such cases Authority may well give effect to the 
natural and human desire to balk vanity of its objects. But 
acts like those of Mr. Conybeare and the absurd young men 
who have tacked themselves to his tail in the West of Ireland 
are very far from trivial; and the ringleader in these acts, 
whose correct measure has long since been taken by every man 
of common sense in the United Kingdom, is the last person 
toexcite sympathy from any one. Add to this that the mis- 
chief of overlooking such acts as inciting tenants to resist 

process is immediate and serious, and that those who 
are the sufferers by it have the clearest possible right to 
demand the prompt intervention of the Executive in their 
behalf. A scalded sheriff's officer or a policeman prodded 
with a pitchfork would have just reason to complain if, in 
reply to his protest against Mr. ConyBEare’s incitements of 
the tenants to acts of violence, the authorities were to 
reply :—‘‘ We are sorry for your scalds and punctures; 
“but you must see that this person is playing for the 
“honour of political martyrdom, and we cannot possibly 
“ consent to gratify him.” 

It is much more important to prevent English and Irish 
agitators from doing mischief than it is to disappoint their 
desires of self-advertisement. And never was it so much 
more important as it is at this particular crisis. The quota- 
tion from United Ireland which Mr. CuaMBERLAIN made the 
other day in his excellent speech at the Conference of the 
National Liberal Union supplies a most significant illustra. 
tion of this fact, “ Itis,” says Mr. O’Brien’s paper, speak- 
ing of the election of some Unionist Guardians in Tipperary, 
“ mortifying and humiliating in the last degree to think 
“that men of high principle are suffering imprisonment and 
“torture for the emancipation of creatures who do not 
“ desire emancipation, but are willing to hug their chains, 
“to wallow in their enslavement.” Nomore valuable testi- 
mony to the soundness of the policy of removing the emanci- 
pators from the scene of their beneficent labours could 
possibly be given. The moment this removal is effected 
the hereditary bondsmen begin to “hug their chains ”— 
that is to say, to ask themselves whether it is not better 
to spend their money in paying their just debts to their 
landlords than in fattening the vulturine tribe of agita- 
tors who live upon them. They immediately show a 
disposition to “wallow in their enslavement,” or, in other 
words, to prefer continuance in the occupation of their 

ings, to migration to a National League shanty or to 
the workhouse. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN expressed the hope that 
“when these high-principled gentlemen emerge from their 
“temporary retirement they will leave their countrymen 
“to be happy in their own way, and will not strive for the 
“emancipation of those who require such immense pressure 
“in order to convince them that they are enslaved.” The 
hope may not be destined to early fulfilment ; we do not 
think it is; but the slower the high-principled gentlemen 
are in coming to the conclusion that they had better leave 
their countrymen alone, the more diligence should the 
Executive show in compelling them to act as though that 
conclusion had been already reached by them. For one thing 
Is certain, and it is an answer to all the foolish talk about 
the inevitable failure of force as a method of government— 
that the extent to which Irish agitators are forcibly re- 
strained from carrying on the work of agitation is the exact 
measure of the progress which Ireland makes in its return 
to tranquillity and obedience. 

The Conference at which Mr. CuamBerLary made the 
speech containing the above extremely apt and noteworthy 


quotation was addressed also by a speaker who is nowadays 
too seldom heard. Lord Dersy’s utterances, however, are 
undoubtedly all the more weighty for the comparative 
rarity of their deliverance. We cannot read a speech of 
his without feeling that it is the speech of a man who is 
not compelled to be for ever speaking, and that it has 
manifest advantages, in consequence, over the oratory even 
of orators more accomplished in some respects than him- 
self. No one who is engaged from day to day in the 
perpetual cut-and-thrust of Parliamentary controversy 
could have imparted such freshness and force to the long 
array of familiar arguments against Home Rule as Lord 
Derby infused into them the other night at Birming- 
ham. His treatment of them is that ofa reasoner who is 
not wearied to death by having continually to contemplate 
them, continually to restate one or another of them, con- 
tinually to rebut the stale fallacies, to slay a third time the 
twice-slain sophistries by which alone they are or can be 
met. Perhaps the most effectively handled part of Lord 
Derpy’s case was that in which he discussed the relations, 
the necessary and inevitable relations, between an Irish 
local Legislature and the Imperial Parliament. To give the 
Irish a Legislature of their own on “ condition that they 
“ used their power so as not to interfere with the rights of 
“ the Imperial authority” is, as he says with equal truth and 
humour, “ like giving a child a drum and telling him not to 
“ make a noise.” Drums, from the point of view of the 
nursery, are only valuable in proportion to their noise- 
making capacity; and the value of an Irish Legislature 
under the control of Irish Nationalists would be measured, 
in their eyes, by the facilities which it would afford for 
attack on the reserved authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The claim of the Irish Nationalist to his Legislature 
is, indeed, even less reasonable than that of the child to its 
drum, inasmuch as the former has (at Cincinnati and else- 
where) openly avowed the aggressive use which he intends 
to make of it. 


These same avowals at Cincinnati and elsewhere appear, 
by the way, to have escaped the attention of the majority of 
the Edinburgh Town Council. Not, indeed, that any such 
oversight on their part would suffice to excuse, or even to 
explain, their action. The flabby fatuity of the stuff which 
was talked at the meeting of the Council, the other day, by 
Bailie Watcor and Councillor with reference 
to the proposal to confer the freedom of the city on 
Mr. Parve.t, would be of an equally fatuous flabbiness 
if the new burgess designate had never said or done 
anything to prove that he was aiming at the disruption 
of the United Kingdom. No less contemptible would it 
be if Mr. Parnett were as clear as these weak-minded 
persons believe him to be of any responsibility for crime 
and disorder in Ireland. For the purposes of the argu- 
ment we should be quite content to assume that his ends 
are as legitimate and his methods as constitutional as they 
appear to Mr. Watcor and Mr. Pottarp. But, after 
argumentatively acquitting Mr. Panne of the imputation 
of treasonable design, and the suspicion of actual or con- 
structive complicity with criminal outrage, what remains of 
his political personality? Enough, it seems, in the opinion 
of Bailie Watcor to exhibit him, not only as “ something 
“more than a politician” (so far, indeed, we agree with 
the Bailie), but as “a great and strong and self-denying 
“patriot, of whom any nation might be proud”; 
but such an estimate measures nothing but the intelligence 
of Bailie Watcor. From any sane critic of men and 
things political so preposterous a description of a skilful 
demagogue, inexhaustible in appeals to the lowest forms of 
popular passion, and an adroit Parliamentary tactician, un- 
surpassed in liis mastery of the arts of the vote-market, can 
excite nothing but derision. If Mr. ParneLi minus the 
alleged blemishes on his record is an Edinburgh Bailie’s 
ideal of “ greatness” and “strength ” and “self-denial” and 
“ patriotism,” so much the worse, we can only say, for the 
ideals of Edinburgh bailies. It is but too painfully clear 
that the vulgarity of that success-worship which has vul- 
garized the modern conception of greatness in so many 
other departments of human life besides the political must 
have saturated the Scotch municipal nature. It reveals 
itself, indeed, in the mere proposal of so awkward and un- 
graceful a compliment and the apparent assumption of its 
author that it will be acceptable to its recipient. Nothing 
can be more manifest than that, if Mr. Parnev’s political 
stature were as lofty as Bailie Waucor and his supporters 
imagine it, or if they had any notion what loftiness of poli- 
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tical stature means, the latter would never have offered nor 
would the former accept a mark of honour which there is 
no grace in offering and no dignity in accepting unless it is 
bestowed with substantial unanimity by the whole body in 
whose gift it lies. 


OKLAHOMA. 


A?’ the first blush the scenes which have been taking 
place this week, and are likely to continue to take 
place, in the territory known by this pleasing name, look 
as if they might not have been useless to the historian of 
the Decline and Fall. After seeing the rush of the boomers 
into the Indian territory, he might have had an even clearer 
conception than he attained to of what took place when 
the Goths were being allowed to cross the Danube. The 
United States Government has, perhaps, desired to give an 
object lesson of this kind, for it seems to have taken care 
that the opening of the reservation should be accompanied 
by the utmost possible amount of confusion and crushing. 
Ample time was allowed for all the boomers, adventurers, 
and loose nomadic persons of every kind to collect, and they 
were then allowed to start fair under direction of a general 
with a body of troops and the sheriff with his posse. It is 
not surprising to hear of shooting frays. The remarkable 
thing would have been if they had not come off. Pushing 
squatters slipped over the border too soon, and had to be 
driven out, and then, when the start was made, the various 
parties in the race got in one another's way, and began 
popping off firearms. When once in, squatters have wrangled 
as to who squatted first, and of course have fought. There 
seems every probability that a very pretty crop of savage 
feuds will arise among the settlers, and that the officers of 
the United States army and the sheriff with his posse will 
have a good deal to do for some little time to come. 

On more mature consideration, we think that the histo- 
rian of the Decline and Fall would have still required to 
make free use of his imagination after seeing the invasion 
of Oklahoma; for there is about it, what was wanting in 
the Gothic invasion, a distinct touch of humbug. The 
shooting was, no doubt, genuine; but the thing was too 
distinctly got up as a whole. From the United States 
Government down to the meanest boomer everybody seems 
to have resolved to play at the opening of the great West. 
And really, after all, there was so little great West to open. 
The territory is considerable, but it is not half big enough 
for the settlers. It was known that this would be the case 
from the first, so that all who came must have been prepared, 
not for the real work of settlement, but for a scramble. 
Then the country had been surveyed, and the movement 
forward was made under charge of the police. The genuine 
pioneers went at their own risk into an almost unknown 
land. Their imitators have gone into a quite well-known 
country, with guides and protectors, with no danger to 
fear but from their own rowdyism. Once in they have 
gone on playing at “settling the great West.” Towns so- 
called are set up in the way approved by tradition, and, of 
course, the citizens have set about electing somebody to 
something at once, very conscious all the while that the 
eye of an enlightened press was on them. This go-ahead 
people have been in such a hurry that they have squatted 
and set about building their ramshackle town where there 
is nowater. All this may look very energetic in America ; 
but to the native of an effete Old World it appears to be on 
a level in intelligence with the energy of the puppy-dog who 
rushes madly round after his own tail. It finishes the 
picture off beautifully that, when the rush was over, it has 
been discovered that Federal officers and other smart per- 
sons had arranged to pick the plums beforehand. A dash 
of rascality added to the playacting flavours the dish. 
The whole story speaks ill for the condition of the States 
bordering on the Indian reservation. Either there must be 
considerable distress among them—else so many would 
surely not have started on such a desperate quest as this 
was—or there must be a fund of grasping vagabondage 
which will be hard to satisfy and may some day give not a 
little trouble. The Indians in the territory not yet handed 
over to the tender mercies of the boomer must look on 
what is passing with melancholy forebodings. Oklahoma 
was reserved for their race under a solemn guarantee of the 
United States Government. That guarantee has been broken 
under pressure. How long will it be before the guarantee 
which protects the remainder is broken also? When it has 
been, and the Red men are entirely extirpated, it will be the 
turn of the United States Government to feel uneasy. Where 


will it find more reservations for its “boomers”? Mexico 
is not fit for several reasons, and there is nothing else. 
Then the booming race will have to settle down to real 
farming, and very unpleasant the experience will be. Ifthe 
correspondent of the Daily News is to be trusted, the 
boomers have already discovered how unpleasant it may be. 
They have even found why the Indians died out in the 
Oklahoma reservation, and have nothing more pressing to 
do than return home with the knowledge. 


THE NIHILISTS AGAIN. 


_ repeated and not directly contradicted reports 
from Russia as to the discovery of a serious Nihilist 
plot, in which artillery and naval officers have borne a large 
share, are not things to be neglected. In so far, indeed, as 
the intrinsic merit of the question goes, Englishmen may, 
perhaps, not be able to get up much excitement on the sub- 
ject. To sympathize with the Nihilists is quite impossible, 
They have, indeed, the immense advantage over their 
nearest analogues—the men of action of the Irish Nation- 
alist party—that their proceedings are neither marked by 
cowardice nor actuated by greed. Whereas the Nationalist’s 
chief joy is to attack somebody defenceless, the Nihilist 
always makes straight for the throat of his most dangerous 
enemy ; and whereas the Nationalist aims at land rent- 
free, the suppression of his trade-rivals, the obtaining of so 
many hundreds a year as member of Parliament, or the 
gathering in of a huge testimonial, if he be very lucky, 
the Nihilist, as far as can be seen, has no selfish aims 
whatever. But, if he is brave and unselfish, he has no 
intelligible political principles, and his methods of warfare 
are as condemnable as those of Mr. Brapy, and nearly as 
condemnable as those of Mr. Ecax. On the other hand, to 
sympathize wholly with the Russian Government is almost 
equally difficult to any kind of consistent politician. A 
Legitimist who is not also a homeopathist must have great 
difficulty in discovering much divine right in what is now by 
courtesy called the House of Romanorr ; a thoroughgoing 
Liberal who is not also a Gladstonian must have great difli- 
culty in seeing in the rule of that House anything but a 
pure, a tolerably intelligent, but a hopelessly corrupt and 
unjustifiable tyranny. And to no shade of reasonable politics 
between these two extremes can the Czar’s Government be 
much more admirable. 

To say “ Fight dog, fight bear,” however, would be as 
imprudent as it would be improper. Nihilist excesses have 
never been without a direct and fatal influence on European 
peace. It is during their late temporary suspension that 
Russia has assumed the most generally “ well-behaved” 
attitude that she has taken up since the Franco-German 
War, and the pusil'animity, the neglett, or the simple igno- 
rance of Mr. Guapstoxe took the Crimean muzzle off her 
eighteen years ago. And it istoo much to be feared that any 
fresh outbreak of Nihilist plots would be met by a fresh at- 
tempt to pacify popular feeling by European aggression. It 
is believed, and we think justly believed, that ALExanDEn ITI. 
is a more scrupulous person as to his international duties 
than ALEXANDER II. But it is also certain that he is more 
accessible to considerations of his personal safety. We do 
not know that it lies in any one’s mouth to upbraid him 
with this. No one knows what the constant threat of 
assassination directed, not merely against oneself, but against 
those dear to us, may do. Most people conversant with 
politics have heard of an Irish Secretary, not in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, who is said to have been by 
such means reduced at last to a complete loss, not only of 
political will and political consistency, but also of the not 
inconsiderable general ability with which he had been credited. 
The Nihilists, like the Nationalists, have wit enough to work 
on dispositions like this. Moreover, it may be said, and 
it is sure to be said, to the Czar, that his tolerance 
of the independence of Bulgaria, his comparativo quiescence 
in the East, and his thus apparent neglect to prosecute the 
two journeys towards Constantinople and towards Calcutta, 
have provoked this fresh explosion. It must be a very 
light-judging person who determines that in such circum: 
stances he himself would be proof against the temptations to 
evil-doing. The Czar now has accomplices who are stand- 
ing ready to be hired in Servia and Roumania ; he sees Ger- 
many in colonial troubles ; he has secured a position from 
which he can at any time create difficulties for England in 
Afghanistan ; France isin a welter of internal attorneyisms, 
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is busy about her Exhibition, might help him, and is in 
any case unlikely to go against him ; Austria is depressed 
by the misfortunes of her reigning family, and by recent 
political checks of divers kinds. No one of these things, it 
is true, nor the whole of them together, authorizes in right 
or in reason a fresh attempt on the peace of Europe like 
that of twelve or that of six-and-twenty years ago. But, as 
we have said already, he must be a very positive person 
who says that to him, in the Czar’s position, they might 
not seem to authorize it. 


AN EMBARRASSING COMPLIMENT. 


E have never withheld from Mr. Morey that credit 
for sincerity of conviction and firmness of principle 
which we feel bound to refuse—with pain indeed but with- 
out hesitation—to about nine out of ten of his colleagues 
on the First Opposition Bench. Not withholding from him 
the credit, we still do not think it necessary—indeed we 
should deem it a doubtful compliment to him—to praise 
him extravagantly for the possession of these qualities ; 
and we might therefore, under other circumstances, have 
by his declaration at Newcastle with reference to 
the eight hours question the other day without remark. 
But, as things have turned out, we cannot refrain from 
condoling with him on the effusive compliments which 
the declaration has elicited from the press of his party— 
compliments with which Mr. Morey can well dispense, 
and which we are sure he will not think worth the cost 
of the damaging reflection upon his political associates 
which they unintentionally, but quite unmistakably, convey. 
Pressure, Mr. Mortey said, had been put upon him by 
a section of his working-class constituents to induce him 
‘to support a Parliamentary Eight Hours Bill. He “ does 
“not see his way to come round to their views on that 
“ question,” and he has accordingly declined to give his 
support to such a measure. Upon this, the aforesaid section 
of his constituents have hinted that they may be compelled to 
take action—he presumes at an election—to his detriment. 
‘To which his very proper answer is that, if he hears sound 
arguments, he may change his views, but he does not expect 
to hear such arguments ; and although he will give way to 
arguments, no form of menace, however delicately veiled, 
will move him. “ Now here,” exclaim a chorus of Radical 
newspapers, “ here be golden words! Our ‘ Honest Jonn’ 
“is an ‘ Honest Joun’ indeed. He has been threatened—we 
“have it on his own authority—with actual expulsion from 
“ his seat in Parliament if he does not swallow his principles, 
“ and, though a merciful Providence has ‘ fashioned him as 
“*holler’ as the rest of us, this sturdy politician in- 
“ flexibly refuses to admit his principles on such bidding 
“to their natural receptacle. Arguments only—do you 
“hear that? nothing but arguments, will prevail upon him 
““ to change his views ; and, even though delicately veiled 
“menace be employed to extort from him the admission, 
“he will still refuse, wonderful to relate, to admit that 
“black is white. Let us thank Heaven for the survival 
“ of such heroic consistency in the Radical ranks and be of 
“good courage. While we have still men among us to 
“whom ‘black is black in scorn of cunsequence,’ and who 
“do not regard ‘veiled menace’ as more convincing than 
“any conceivable form of argument, there is still hope for 
“ our political future.” 

We can weéll understand how Mr. Mortry must have 
blushed for his political friends under the insult of these 
clumsy compliments, how he must have smarted sympa- 
thetically for them beneath the lash of these left-handed 
laudations. It is far from our desire to add to his dis- 
comfort by any further comment upon the disagreeable 
position in which his flatterers have placed him ; and we 
willingly dismiss him from the case. But from them we 
cannot part company without a word or two more on the 
painful significance of this act of unwitting self-disclosure. 
It testifies with an almost tragic force to their secret con- 
Sciousness of the aspect which their party presents to the 
Moral perception of the public, and it shows that, in spite 
of their persistent sneers at the Liberal-Unionists, they 
are no less conscious of the very different light in which 
that party is regarded by their fellow-countrymen. The 
unhappy Gladstonian is only too well aware that the Liberal- 
Unionists have no similar reason to acclaim any chance 
declaration on the part of a solitary member of their party 
that he will surrender his opinion to argument only, and 
not to menace. The daily poiitical life of the whole body is 


one continuous testimony to the fact. It is not veiled 
menace only, but naked and unblushing intimidation, which 
the Liberal-Unionists have incessantly to encounter, and 
which they unshakenly defy. They are threatened daily 
with the penalties most formidable to the self-seeking and 
most painful to the self-respecting politician, with personal 
disgrace and with political extinction, with the shame which 
attends the desertion of a leader, and the reproach which 
waits on the abandonment of a cause, with the imminent 
condemnation of their contemporaries and the more remote 
execration of history. Yet they remain unmoved. And 
that the assailants by whom they are denounced re 
spect them and know and feel that they are respected by 
the nation at large is evident, if from nothing else, from the 
piteous eagerness with which these assailants seize upon 
any solitary example of political independence on their own 
side, and from their self-accusatory anxiety to remind the 
country that they too have at least one man among them 
holding at least one opinion with a consistency which is 
proof against at least one form of intimidation. 


MR. COURTNEY ON POLITICAL MORALITY. 


M* COURTNEY is well known to hold by his opinions 
A with a tenacity due in some measure, it is believed, 
to his justly high respect for the person by whom they are 
entertained. Whatever may be its cause, the quality is in 
these days one which we should be the last to undervalue, 
and we are quite disposed to forgive the perversity of a 
politician’s views in consideration of the fidelity and con- 
sistency with which he sticks to them. It is one thing, 
however, to be ready to defend perverse opinions when 
attacked, and another thing to thrust them forward out of 
season as a perpetual challenge to a perplexed and dis- 
sentient world. It is now a good many months since Mr. 
CourTNEY propounded a certain ethical theory with refer- 
ence to the famous “ facsimile letter,” and another imputed 
to Mr. Parnett, which excited respectful astonishment 
among his numerous political friends, and suggested many 
curious inquiries as to what, in the language of our fathers, 
“ he would be at.” The criticism provoked by his observa- 
tions was sufficiently unfavourable, even in friendly 
quarters, to have induced most men to reconsider the 
ethical question on which they had delivered themselves, 
and, even if they saw no reason to revise their judgment on 
it, to treat it, at any rate, as one of those matters on which 
people in general agreement on other subjects silently 
“ agree to differ.” Not so Mr. Courtyey. The abandon- 
ment of the letters and their exclusion from the proceedings 
of the Commission appear to him a favourable opportunity 
for reminding a Liskeard audience that when he last ad- 
dressed them “ he had expressed the opinion that the letters 
“were not of the great importance attributed to them ; 
“that one of them was perfectly harmless if read in a 
“ natural sense; and that, although the other denoted no 
“very high moral sense, it was such a letter as he con- 
“ceived a large number of political leaders might be 
“ tempted to write if they were in the position in which 
“ Mr. Parnett was placed.” And this is an opinion of 
which we make bold to say that the fact of Mr. Courrney’s 
having been inconsiderate enough to express it once would 
have been an excellent reason for his not expressing it 
again. The circumstance that he “ gave himself away” as 
a moralist in the autumn of 1888 is not the best, but the 
worst, of reasons for repeating the operation in the opening 
of 1889. 

Nor can we admit that Mr. Courrtyey is justified by the 
extraordinary logic of some of his critics in reviving his 
paradox. The comment made upon his depreciation of the 
importance of the letters was that probably he had been 
informed that they were forgeries, and that he was pre- 
paring for the time when they would be proved and demon- 
strated to be forgeries. We confess that we should like to 
“ feel the heads” of these commentators—if, indeed, they 
are solid to the touch ; for a closer and more passionate 
embrace of the fallacy of a non causd pro causd we have 
never been privileged to witness. Why on earth it should 
be worth Mr. Courtyey’s while to argue that the letters 
reflected no grave moral blame on the character of their 
alleged author if he knew that their alleged author never 
wrote them is a question on which we should much like 
these commentators aforesaid to enlighten us. And we might 
at the same time ask them whether, on the contrary, the 


fact that Mr. Courtney took the trouble to contend for the 
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comparative innocence of the letters did not raise the 
natural presumption—a presumption which, indeed, he now 
admits to be well founded—that “ he did believe that the 
“ letters were most probably written by Mr. Parvye..” 
But whatever gives pertinence and cogency to his remarks 
on the former occasion makes his present observation 
gratuitous and superfluous. As the letters are excluded 
from the case, and the charge against Mr. Parneit of 
having written them is dropped, Mr. Courtyey’s present 
or former opinion as to their moral complexion has ceased 
to possess any practical importance whatever ; and if he 
now repeats his arguments, it can only be from his high 
appreciation of their academic value. It can only be be- 
cause he thinks that the accepted morality of the day does 
really standin need of correction on the ground of excessive 
sternness, and that the public mind ought to clear itself of 
the cant of pretending belief that there is anything very 
shocking in a politician writing to a hirer of assassins to 
say that, in his opinion, a murdered official “had got no 
“ more than his deserts.” For this is the best remembered 
sentence in a letter which Mr. Courtney thinks would not, 
if genuine, have been of “any great moral or political signi- 
“ ficance.” It is the letter which contains it that he calls 
“such a letter as he conceived a very large number of 
“ political leaders might be tempted to write if they were 
“in the position in which Mr. Parnett was placed.” And 
we can only say that, if this estimate of our “ political 
“leaders” is a sound one, the position by which Mr. 
Courtney is placed, as Chairman of Committees, in frequent 
and familiar intercourse with all of them, is one which 
entitles him to our profoundest commiseration. 


THE POSITION-FINDER. 


ee most people nowadays are familiar, at any rate, with 
the name and general idea of a range-finder, comparatively 
few of the general public, or even of military men who have not 
made a study of artillery matters, have taken note of the im- 
portant stride in the science of coast defence that has been 
effected by the invention of this instrument. Yet it has been 
aw before the public for about three years, and its value 
as been appreciated by an inner circle for a considerably longer 
period. There is now, moreover, a consensus of opinion amongst 
experts as to its value and efficiency, and, as a means of coast 
defence, it is we who shall of all nations feel the substantial 
addition its introduction has contributed to the forces at our 
command. It is one of our own officers, also, who has perfected 
this wonderful system, and England in this respect, at any rate, 
is ahead of all other nations. It seems somewhat surprising, there- 
fore, that the position-finder has not made itself more generally 
notorious, and, has not attracted so great a share of public curio- 
sity as its importance would appear to demand. This is probably 
so for two reasons. First of all, it is a good deal confused in the 
lay mind with the ordinary range-finder, and loses, on this account, 
the attraction of novelty; and, secondly, it affects coast defence 
chiefly, and has been understood and appreciated hitherto by only 
a small section more or less of experts who would alone be called 
upon to employ it. The assistance, however, which we as a nation 
may expect to gain by its adoption is so great, the changes 
effected by its introduction are so considerable, that we may be 
oned if we briefly draw attention to it, and, without attempt- 
img anything like a description in detail, lightly touch on its 
nature and method of working. 

Briefly, then, by position-finding we mean a system by which 
one man, and he most probably an expert, takes command, as it 
were, of a whole battery of guns from a secure and elevated 

sition, more perhaps than a mile away, watches the object, 

ds the range, gives any deflection that may be necessary, lays 
every gun, fires them all at the same moment, and accurately 
gauges their effect. This “epitome of all mankind” is securely 
placed away from all noise or anxiety, is independent of any 
smoke, and has a full and clear view of all that is going on for 
miles around. All this, and nothing less, is accomplished by 
position-finding, and this is how it is done. 

Supposing a harbour or roadstead is to be defended. Certain 
elevated sites are chosen, usually one on each flank, where a good 
view not likely to be interfered with by the smoke of action can 
be obtained of the waters to be defended. Here small observing- 
rooms are built, perfectly protected or completely out of sight, 
which are in connexion, each with a group of guns in the fort 
below, not only by ordinary electric telegraphy, but also by 
special electric connexion for position-finding purposes. Near 
each group of guns is an electric dial in a prominent position. 
These dials are worked by electric keys in the observing-rooms, 
and exhibit the amount of training along the racers, and the 
degrees of elevation to be given to the guns at any given moment. 
The guns are worked and loaded by the gun detachments in 
the ordinary way, according to the a pliances at hand, but, 
in place of being laid by a man terkine over the sights, as 
is usually the case, the required elevation is given to them 


by quadrant side ares, and direction by the graduated racers 
on which they run, the dial in each case specifying the exact 
number of degrees and minutes. They are then connected up for 
electric firing from the observing-rooms, and the duties of the 
detachment are at an end. It will be observed that in this 
manner the work of the detachment is purely mechanical, that 
the “ personal error” of the man who usually lays the gun is 
entirely obviated, and that the most fruitful cause of bad shots is 
thus eliminated altogether. Not one of the detachment need ever 
have fired a gun at a target, nor need any of them know what 
they are firing at, or what is going on outside the casemate. If 
the smoke of action hangs heavily around, it in no way interferes 
with the efficiency of their fire, but rather enhances it, since it 
renders them more secure from that of the foe. They are free 
from all responsibility, and merely obey certain directions in 
much the same way as the man at the wheel takes his orders 
from the bridge. Meanwhile an observer in his room, perhaps far 
away and at any rate in perfect security, has singled out a vessel 
for attack, and follows its movements with a telescope, fitted 
with cross-wires, and with a rapid traversing and vertical move- 
ment. Another observer is watching a plan to scale of the 
extent to be defended ; and two graduated arms are also moving 
automatically with the telescope over the chart. Their inter- 
section shows, on a scale, the exact amount of quadrant ele- 
vation and training on the gun-racers necessary to enable a 
projectile from the group of guns below to fall on the spot 
on which at any given moment the telescope is directed. As 
the telescope follows the ship’s course a pencil likewise traces 
it automatically on the chart, and a calculation can easily be 
made of where its position will be a minute or so ahead. 
The pencil point is advanced to that spot, the telescope follows 
it automatically, and the laying having been given to the 
guns for the predicted position, they are fired by electricity as 
soon as the vessel comes into the centre of the cross-wires of the 
telescope. The object of laying on a predicted position a minute 
in advance is, of course, to allow for the operations of signalling 
to the guns, the final laying of them, and for the time of flight of 
the projectile. Thus the guns would signal to the rooms that 
they are loaded. The rooms would signal back the required 
amount of elevation and training to be given. The guns would 
signal back “ready.” A pause of a few seconds while the vessel 
is slowly coming across the field of view of the telescope, and 
then, as she is exactly on the intersection of its cross-wires, a 
button is pressed by one of the observers in the room, and a salvo 
of projectiles is launched at her from the group of guns, each 
having precisely the same laying, and each having practically 
been laid by the same eye ‘Then, with a clear vision from above 
the smoke, the effect can be accurately observed, and any neces- 
sary corrections for the next salvo made. The detachments at 
the guns set to work at once and load again, and need not pause 
to estimate the effect of their last round. 


Such, briefly, is a description of the manner in which the new 
system of position-finding works; but, in justice to the inventor, 
we must add that some beautiful details of mechanism have 
been omitted as being beyond the scope of a short article, and 
as being to some extent official secrets. Enough, however, we 
imagine, has been said to give a generally correct notion of the 
instrument and to display its great value to modern gunnery. 
It will have been observed that its adoption is particularly suit- 
able to modern military organizations, which provide for mere 
cadres in peace-time, and supplement them by more or less rough 
material when war breaks out. With a small permanent staff 
and a good position-finding system in times of peace, forts, 
even if manned by comparatively unpractised gunners, could be 
trusted to render a good account of themselves when occasion 
arose. Their fire would indeed, in spite of such detachments, be 
more effective than under the old régime in every respect. For 
the collective accuracy of a group of guns, when we consider the 
enormous margin of error that may be introduced by the hands 
and eyes of four or five different gunners, might easily be four 
times as great as under the system still exist’ng in many places. 
The rapidity of fire might be at least doubled, because, as we 
have shown, no look-out from the guns themselves is required, 
and no pause to observe the effect of a round need occur. And, 
lastly, there would be a great gain to the fire-eflect by reason of 
smoke not interfering with vision, by reason of greater gems | 
in range-finding, and because the results of the fire can be mu 
more accurately gauged. When we consider how much all these 
advantages mean to us, with our numerous harbours and coaling- 
stations, and our somewhat inadequate supply of guns and men, 
we may congratulate ourselves that the Government has wu 
taken up the subject, and is providing for the establishment © 

sition-finding stations at all our defended ports. We may 

ikewise feel satisfaction that this most perfect system has been 

invented and carried out by the skill and energy of Major 
Watkin, of our Artillery, who has in this respect, at any rate, 
placed us in the very van of armed science. 

We have just used, and not unduly, the phrase 
system.” But nothing human is absolutely perfect. And 
mechanism fails, of course—— ? 
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MODERN DRINKING. 


XCEPT Gladstonians of the madder sort, Irish and English, 
we suppose that nobody would call Mr. Goschen a humbug. 
Except persons, Gladstonian and other, who are wholly without 
ile, nobody would, we suppose, deny that a Chancellor of the 
chequer must be a humbug. When you make a Budget speech 
you swear, not as the bishop, but as the elector, and it 1s, or 
ought to be, pardoned to you. Therefore, certain remarks, on 
which we are going to comment, and which occurred in Mr. 
Goschen’s Budget speech of last week, are not, so far as the un- 
favourable comments which we are about to make on them go, to 
be debited to Mr. Goschen’s personal account. ‘They are to be 
debited to das Ewigchancelloroftheexchequersche ; to the spirit which, 
in so far as the individual holder of the office deserves his place, 
is present alike in a Mr. Gladstone and in a Mr. Disraeli, in a Sir 
William Harcourt and a Lord Randolph Churchill. A sort of 
cheery optimism, mingled with more or less adroit compliments 
to current fads, is as much incumbent on a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a Budget speech as a black coat and trousers and a 
white shirt are incumbent on a respectable person at dinner. 


The passages under consideration occur in Mr. Goschen’s 
account of the altered and lowered returns of the duties on 
alcohol in its various forms. In twelve years, says Mr. Goschen, 
the total consumption of wine has sunk from seventeen millions 
of gallons to thirteen millions. But the consumption of the 
lighter kinds has risen from six to eight millions. That is to say, 
there is the extraordinary fall from eleven to five millions in port, 
sherry, Madeira, the better class of claret, Burgundy, and so 
forth. But, coming from this comparison to that of year by 
year, despite the extra tax of 1888, sparkling wine has not been 
checked in its consumption. On the contrary, it has held its 
own, while its less exhilarating rivals have been declining. As to 
spirits, foreign spirits have somewhat increased ; but the increase 
is entirely upon “ Geneva and other sorts”—that is to say, says 
Mr. Goschen, with a great deal of honesty, “ chiefly upon German 

lain spirit.” British spirits, on the other hand, have slightly 

reased, and beer still more slightly increased, though it 

has increased. All which Mr. Goschen calls “good news for the 
friends of the temperance cause.” 

Let us examine this a little, and see whether and where it is 
cheering to friends of temperance and others. On one point 
fortunately there is no need to croak. An increase of beer-drink- 
ing, if we could only be sure that it is good beer, need give no 
one any pain except those about the Rev. Dawson Burns, which 
is, in other words, except a set of mischievous and foolish 
fanatics. A man will seldom drink good beer enough to hurt 
himself; and he may very easily drink not enough good beer 
because he cannot afford it. We may wish that more pains 
were taken by the Revenue to make sure that the beeris good ; but 
that is another matter. If he can drink plenty of good beer, it is 
a fair sign that he must be healthy (for your unhealthy man can- 
not drink beer), wealthy (for your pauper cannot pay for it), and 
wise (for there is no better drink). e can all be as happy as 
Mr. Goschen about the Beer-duty. But, when we look at the 
increase and decrease in wine and spirits, offhand judgment of 
this kind ceases to be possible. The details must be considered, 
and, further, the changes in social habits which those details 
imply and are connected with must be taken into consideration. 
As to one item it may be regarded with unmixed disgust; and 
that is the increase in “Geneva and other sorts.” If “ Geneva” 
—that is to say, Hollands—had formed the staple, there would 
be no great need to make moan. Ilollands is not fashionable, 
and it is not universally palatable. But it is a very whole- 
some spirit when good, and probably the superior of any 
English or foreign spirit at anything like its price for general 
dietetic and hygienic qualities. But German plain spirit, 
which, as Mr. Goschen confesses, really causes the increase, 
is a mere abomination. If alcoholic drinks generally meant 
German plain spirit, almost might we be persuaded to become 
teetotallers. It is immensely strong, it is utterly beastly to 
the taste, and it is merely poison to the health. None of it, 
of course, is consumed eo nomine; a little may, perhaps, be used 
for miscellaneous purposes which are not reprehensible. But the 
bulk of it undoubtedly goes to strengthen and cheapen (for the 
filthy stuff, were it not for the duty, costs next to nothing at all) 
cheap spirits, especially cheap brandy, now that true brandy is 
Scarce and dear, cheap wines, cheap cordials and liqueurs, cheap 
nastiness of every kind. A benevolent despot with a good taste 
in drinks would certainly ordain that every cask of it should be 
Staved and the contents run into the sewers. Even a small 
increase in it (and the increase here would seem to be in hundreds 
of thousands of gallons) means mischief. 

The wine question isa little more complicated. “ Heavy wines, 
whether owing to the circulation of the cigarette after dinner or 
not,” says Mr. Goschen, have fallen off; light wines have in- 
creased ; and of light wines, sparkling wine, despite an increased 
duty and a decreasing consumption of wine generally, has held 
its own, and more. Now what does this mean ? 


What it means is, as we have said, not really intelligible without 
considering what the habits are that have led to it. We all 
know that what Mr. Goschen says about the decrease in the con- 
sumption of heavy wines is a fact. Some months ago we had the 
dreary and disheartening spectacle of a City Company selling off 
its wines ; some days ago an Oxford College (to be sure it was not 


one that has ever been a great home of good cheer) got rid of a 
hundred dozen (of sherry too, which, it may be observed, was 
not likely to spoil by keeping); and earlier than either of these 
disasters a club which had some of the best wine in London 
committed a similar atrocity. Besides, even these examples are 
not needed. The Gaul is at each of our gates. It is with great 
difficulty that any one who likes good wine and knows it when 
he gets it can drink even a glass or two in peace and quietness, 
and even then he must generally put up with the smoke of his 
neighbour's cigarettes, spoiling the flavour of his liquor, must 
have coffee poked in his face as a reminder that he is an un- 
seasonable —_ and must gulp his last glass like a black draught 
because somebody wants to go to a theatre or otherwise unprofit- 
ably employ himself. 

This is, we suppose, what Mr. Goschen calls good news for the 
friends of temperance. We only repeat, “Is it?” To begin 
with, it must be remembered that the friends of temperance, if 
they have reduced the total amount drunk, have portioned it out 
among a much smaller proportionate number of people. In the 
amiable, if not exhilarating, picture which Mr. Thackeray drew 
of the after-dinner moments of an average middle-class Briton 
some forty years ago, Mrs. Briton “had had two glasses” (old 
ones, ten or twelve to the bottle), Mrs. Briton’s mamma four, and 
Mr. Briton himself the remainder. In a row of thirty such 
houses it may well be that, while thirty bottles were so drunk 
then, only twenty are drunk now. But, if none at all, or next 
to none, is drunk in half of them, the actual consumption per 
drinking head is increased, not decreased. Again, do the people 
who drink so little after dinner drink as little at other times? We 
trow not. Their fathers, who would have regularly consumed 
three or four glasses of port, and at a feast day perhaps have 
managed each his bottle or more of claret, had probably not touched 
anything alcoholic before dinner at all, unless it was a glass of 
light beer or light sherry at luncheon. The model man, a joy to 
temperance persons, who scarcely touches a single round of claret 
before hurrying to his cigarette, has not only drunk champagne 
at dinner, but has not impossibly opened the day with a brandy-and- 
soda, has consumed various irregular nips of spirits and liqueurs, 
has imbibed not a little champagne at luncheon, and perhaps at 
odd times as well, while he will very likely return to whisky and 
potash, or brandy-and-soda once, or a good deal more than once, 
before he goes to bed. 

The drinks of the time are beyond all doubt champagne (or at 
least sparkling wine of some sort) and spirits mingled with (for the 
most part eflervescing) water, liqueurs and nondescript drinks 
of various kinds being thrown in quite freely. In the poorer 
ranks, at any rate, and in that not inconsiderable portion of 
the richer which has no taste, the spirits are often exceedingly 
bad, from the worst kind, which is merely the “plain German 
aforesaid, diluted and flavoured, to that which consists of 
not exactly bad, but insufliciently matured, whisky and brandy. 
To this kind of stuff mixed with soda-water may perhaps be 
awarded the palm over all other liquids for achieving two 
apparent contradictions. It seems to quench the thirst, and it 
mukes you horribly thirsty; it does not seem to get you any 
forrader, and it by degrees makes a man simply drunk, 
Then for champagne. Champagne properly and sparingly 
used (that is to say, not sparingly at a time, but at sparing 
times) is, as everybody knows, a most admirable exhilarator, 
stimulant, and tonic. Taken constantly, it ruins the nerves 
by constantly jogging them, and inviting the use of stronger 
liquors to quiet them, not to mention (an evil which, from our 
own point of view, we think considerable) that the reckless 
drinking of it when it is new and not fit to drink by tasteless 
persons leaves persons of taste none of it to drink when it 
is old and fit to drink, unless they are millionaires. Both 
brandy-and-soda and champagne can be, and are, drunk at 
any time, and when you begin you go on. They can be drunk 
standing, sitting, loafing, pretending to work (scarcely work- 
ing), before breakfast, after dinner, and they are drunk at all 
these times. Except an utter barbarian, nobody could ever recon- 
cile himself to drinking good port or claret in such a manner— 
sherry was a little more adaptable, certainly, and a few years 
ago was too often “ adapted,” but it did not do the mischief of its 
successors, being much less insidious. You did not in former days 
attempt, unless you were a decided ne’er-do-well, to drink your 
wine at odd times. You did your day’s work with a will, and 
with the assistance of the poor, but honest, creature small-beer, 
or some of his fellows. You dined. Then you drank your wine, 
and possibly a good deal of it; with nothing more to do, with 
no worries before you, with such conversation as was ob- 
tainable, and with a prospect, not too distant, of sleeping all 
the more peacefully for the wine, and assimilating the wine 
all the better for the sleep. You would as soon have thought of 
shaving or having family prayers miscellaneously as of mis- 
cellaneous drinking. It had its place, and the right place, 
and it helped to produce statesmen, divines, men of business, men 
of letters, men of all sorts of classes, who have certainly not been 
beaten by this generation, where one man recreates himself with 
coffee and cigarettes and Giesshiibler, while his neighbour links 
his days together by the possibly natural, but rather tangled, 
piety of successive glasses at odd times of brandy-and-soda, 
champagne, Kiimmel, Angostura, Vermouth, whisky, champagne, 
and brandy-and-soda again. Perhaps there is a little less drunk 
on the whole ; though, considering the —— of the liquors of 
those who do drink, this may be doubted. But is it drunk ina 
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way to give joy to the friends of temperance? And, in whatever 
way it may be drunk, is it drunk in a manner to rejoice the 
philosopher who would like his country to be healthy, wealthy, 
and wise? We doubt it. 


RACING AT EPSOM. 


5 ig Epsom Spring Meeting bee on one of the most stormy 
afternoons ot the month. It was unsatisfactory to see two 
such good-looking horses as Noble Chieftain and Monsieur de 
Paris renewing their “ plating ” careers in the opening race, which 
the former won by a neck. For the Westminster Stakes for two- 
year-olds, Mr. L. de Rothschild’s mudtum in parvo, Lactantius, 
with odds laid on him, was beaten by Lord Gerard’s exceedingly 
promising bay colt, Overveen, one of the first of Energy’s tock 
that has won a race. The Great Metropolitan Stakes was 
won, for the second time consecutively, by Mr. N. Fenwick’s 
Tissaphernes, who had been hurdle-racing since last season, and 
started at 10 to 1. If rather slow, he is a good stayer, and in 
appearance he is an excellent specimen of a powerful thorough- 
bred horse. Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Cotillon showed good form 
in running Tissaphernes to a length at a disadvantage of a stone, 
at weight for age. 

The fact that there were forty-nine acceptances out of the 
sixty subscriptions to the City and Suburban said much for the 
merits of that handicap. Last year, out of seventy subscribers, 
forty-three accepted; and in the year before that, out of sixty- 
seven subscribers, only twenty-five accepted. The Duke of 
Westminster's Orbit was the first horse to be backed at a 
moderate price; but his reign as a favourite was of short dura- 
tion, and he did not start. Wellington, a four-year-old, with 
6st. 12 lbs. to carry, was also an early favourite. He had not 
won a race since the season before last; but on his best two- 
year-old form he had great claims to be considered. All sorts of 
reports were spread about concerning this horse, and he went up and 
down in the betting in a manner which was, to say the very least, 
much to be regretted. As soon as Sir Robert Jardine’s four-year-old 
chestnut colt, Wise Man (a half-brother to Wellington, by the 
way), had won the Lincolnshire Handicap, he was backed at from 
14 to 1 down to 10 to 1 for the City and Suburban. On the 
other hand, The Baron, who ran within two lengths of Wise Man 
for the Lincolnshire Handicap, became, for a time, almost as good 
a favourite as Wise Man himself for the City and Suburban, as he 
was to meet Wise Man in the latter race on 8 lbs. better terms. 
The result of the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Leicester had an 
even greater effect than the Lincolnshire Handicap upon specula- 
tions for the City and Suburban; for, when “ Mr. Abington’s” 
Pioneer ran within two lengths of Donovan and beat Minthe, 
Enthusiast, and Gay Hampton, who were ridden out to the very 
end, by four lengths or more, it was at once assumed that 
he had a magnificent chance of winning the City and Sub- 
urban under so light a weight as 5st. 12lbs. Both Bird of 
Freedom and Aldrich had won the City and Suburban, at three 
years old, under 6st. 41bs.; and Speculum had won it at the 
same age under a stone more weight than Pioneer was now 
allotted. Immediately after the race for the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes, on Saturday, the 6th of April, Pioneer, who had stood 
at 14 to 1 for the City and Suburban two days earlier, sprang 
with a bound to 5 to 1 or less. Money was invested heavily 
upon him at these short odds, and he remained what is vul- 
garly called a “roaring favourite” through the Saturday evening 
(nobody, of course, ever bets on a Sunday), the Monday, the 
Tuesday, the Wednesday, and half of the Thursday, on which 
day, at 2.33 p.M., “ Mr. Abington” scratched him. It seems that 
his owner was gradually making up his mind that he was too 
hard a puller for a oy who could ride 5 st. 12 lbs. The unre- 
munerative price at which “Mr. Abington” would have had to 
back the colt if he had allowed him to run had doubtless nothing 
whatever to do with his being scratched; and it only remains 
for the public, who plunged so freely, to consider what fools 
they made of themselves during the five long days and nights 
which were devoted by “ Mr. Abington” to satisfying himself of 
the fact that Pioneer pulled too hard for a boy of 5 st. 12 lbs. 
When Pioneer had been scratched, Wise Man again became 
favourite and a far stronger one than before. Among the other 
horses backed was Mr. W. Smith’s four-year-old colt, Bullion, 
who had only won one race out of eight last season—namely, the 
Electric Stakes of 1,843/. at Sandown. It was generally con- 
sidered last year that he wanted time, and now he had both fur- 
nished out and fined down. His weight of 6 st. 12 lbs. was light 
enough for a four-year-old, and he had a very strong party of 
admirers and backers. While everybody admitted his speed, not 
a few doubted his staying powers, although it was said that he 
had been satisfactorily tried over the City and Suburban distance. 
Mr. Rose’s Van Dieman’s Land, a chestnut colt by Robert the 
Devil, with plenty of length and grand shoulders, but none too 
much bone below the knee, had been rather lucky in the company 
in which he won three rather valuable races as a two-year-old, 
and quite as much so in his opponents for the Ascot Biennial, 
which he won as a three-year-old. He had run a bad third to 
Ayrshire for the Derby, and met with several other defeats. At 
his weight of 7 st. 10 lbs. many people had a fancy for him, and 
it could not be said that he had been unfairly treated by the 


handicapper. Greatly as Veracity had disappointed his backers 
for the Lincolnshire Handicap, not a few of om believed that he 
was far fitter to run now than then, and it was thought that, if 
he had returned to the form which he showed at the beginning 
and end of last season, this useful, ifsomewhat plain, horse would 
about win under his 8 st. 2 lbs. Lord Dudley’s handsome horse, 
Fullerton, the winner of the City and Suburban Handicap of last 
year, has been rather sternly dealt with by handicappers this 
spring ; and, well-shaped and compact as he is, he has scarcely 
the substance and power to make a few pounds extra a matter of 
comparative indiflerence; yet many sound judges maintained 
that he would win under his weight of 8 st. 12 lbs. Opinions 
were divided on the question whether Mr. Leybourne’s Gold- 
seeker, a short-legged, level, and very powerful bright bay colt, 
who won four handicaps worth over 2,000/. last year, fully de- 
served the 8 st. allotted to him. On the other hand, there could 
be no question that, if Mamia should, by good fortune, have 
returned to anything approaching her two-year-old form, she was 
“turned loose” in the me at 6 st. 10 lbs. 

After a wet morning, the rain cleared away and the sun shone 
brightly as a field of nineteen horses went to the post. Mr. 
Leybourne’s Goldseeker, who started at 50 to 1, made the whole 
of the running, from end to end, and won cleverly by a length 
and a half. Ile was accompanied until he was within a couple 
of hundred yards of the winning-post by his half-brother, Bullion, 
who, as had been feared, failed to stay when the struggle came 
at the end of the mile and a quarter. Fullerton came with a 
rush at the finish and was second, a couple of lengths in front of 
Wise Man. As he was giving about 8lbs. to the winner and 
5 lbs. to Wise Man, besides weight for age, this was no mean 
performance, and, if Goldseeker had not started, both the Metro- 
politan and the City and Suburban would have been won by the 
winners of last year. As it was, Goldseeker is said to have run 
untried and unbacked by his owner, who is reported to have re- 
fused 7,000/. for him in the winter, a considerable advance upon 
the 250 guineas which he cost as a yearling. His winnings in 
stakes are now but little short of 4,o00/., and, even if he is a 
trifle long in the back, so powerful a representative of The Miser 
and See-Saw blood ought to have his attractions at the stud 
when his racing career is over. 


SOME BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISHES—THE SALMON. 


W ITIL all our practical and scientific means of investiga- 

tion, it is strange how much remains to be known about 
salmon. There are certain phases of its life-history which are as 
yet a mystery, and which the closest scrutiny has not enabled us 
to unravel. Its food, its migrations, its spawning, its very appear- 
ance vary in different rivers, though peculiar local conditions 
doubtless account for much of the confusion which now exists. 
There is one fact in connexion with the species which is placed 
outside the range of controversy, and which ought to prove 
valuable data for the future. It is now definitely known that in 
the great majority of cases salmon return to spawn in the river 
where they were bred. What it is that enables a fresh-run fish 
to do this is not clearly known, though Buckland in his life was 
strongly of the opinion that the chief sense employed was that of 
smell. This, however, is immaterial, though it is an important 
fact that the salmon returns to its old haunts. ” 

This aristocrat of the waters is essentially a sea-fish ; and at 
whatever season it may enter a river, this act is closely connected 
with the reproduction of its kind. Salmon begin to “run” in 
English rivers from May to December, though the autumn months 
mark the time of the heaviest migrations. The ascent of the 
rivers is not rapid. Even if these be bankfull and the usual 
obstructions passable, the fish do not hurry, but love to examine 
the ground as they go. 

There is a deafening roar from the water, and the impalpable 
spray constitutes a constant maze of translucent vapour. Ever and 
anon a big fish throws its silvery form many feet above the water 
endeavouring to clear the obstacle. Many times it is beaten back, 
but at last gains a ledge, and by a concentrated effort manages to 
throw itself into the still deep water beyond. Instead of leaping, 
the female fish try to run through the foam, and on from stone to 
stone until a last leap takes them over. In the absence of salmon- 
passes many of the fish are picked from the rocks dead, and the 
majority of these prove to be males. This prependerance is also 
noticeable on the spawning-beds, though why it should be so 1s 
not definitely known. The “redds” are selected where the river 
is clearest and purest—where there is bright gravel and an 
absence of sediment. As the she-fish settles to spawning, she 
scoops out a hole in the sheltering gravel, and is closely attended 
by her mate. He indulges in many beautiful evolutions, and 
guards her against every enemy. When spawning is concluded, 
it is found that she has nearly a thousand eggs for every pound 
of her live weight. Take a handful of these pearly pink eggs, 
and examine them. They are delicate in appearance, though they 
are not only capable of standing great pressure, but they are so 
elastic, that if one be thrown down it will rebound like an india- 
rubber ball. Once these eggs are hatched, the fry afford delicate 
morsels to a whole host of aquatic creatures, birds, insects, and fishes 
themselves. When the fry attain to the “smelt” stage, they 
have an equally hard time of it, and the number of their enemies 15 
hardly to be reckoned. 
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Salmon are local in their haunts and habits, and on a favourite 
“yedd” numbers of fish are found. This hardly conduces to 
success, for when the beds are full of fish, they are routed over 
and over until much spawn is spoiled ; and it is when salmon are 
abundant and lie closely that the dreaded disease makes its 
appearance. This shows as a white fungus about the head and 
oulders, and gradually spreads until the fish sickens and dies. 
Hardly anything is known about this disease, except that it is 
infectious. Newly-run salmon that come in contact with affected 
fish soon develop it; and when it once breaks out, there is 
searcely an individual but what shows signs of the fungus. 
Spates and floods tend to eradicate it, and these alone. 

An interesting fact anent salmon is that they produce hybrids 
with other fish. They breed freely with brown trout, brook trout, 
and also those peculiar to Loch Leven; and this is the more 
remarkable as the offspring from this cross in nowise sacrifice 
their fertility. That salmon and trout are commonly found.on the 
same “ redd” has long been known to poachers, though scientists 
have only admitted the fact recently. Ilere is an actual incident. 
Upon one occasion a poacher found a freshly-run male salmon 
watching over a female, the former of which he gafled. Knowing 
that a second suitor would soon take the place of the first, he 
allowed the she-fish to remain. A second male attended her, a 
third, and a fourth—she starting down stream each time her lord 
was taken. Upon her fifth return she brought back a large yellow 
trout, and so much interest did the proceeding excite that for a 
time the two were left unmolested. The spawn was then taken, 
hatched on a grill, and large healthy fry was the result. 

Here the normal life-history of the salmon must be recurred to. 
After a brief period spent upon the spawning-beds, the breeding 
fish return to salt water. At this time they are in a wretchedly 
poor condition—lean and lank, the flesh loose and “flabby.” The 
spawned fish are known as “ kelts.” Once, however, in the food- 
abounding sea, they quickly recover condition, feeding now for 
the most part on shrimps. And here for a time we may leave 
them whilst we return to the river. The eggs are hatched, the 
fry have absorbed their yolk-sacs, and the tiny things are 
scattered over the higher river reaches. As the warm days 
develop the soft-winged ephemere, the fry begin to forage for 
themselves, and soon comes a crisis in their life-history. Some 
day a brown spate comes from the hills, the water is turgid, and 
in shoals the silvery salmets rush down to the sea to explore its 
wide world of waters. They usually travel with the first floods of 
April and May; and, having by this time assumed the migratory 
dress, are termed “smolts.” At one time it was supposed that 
the young of salmon left their river nursery for the sea during 
the first spring; but this is not so. Some few early-spawned fish 
may do this; but the majority wait until the following year, 
Once in the sea, the smolts grow at a rapid rate, and after from 
four to twelve months return to the rivers where they were bred 
as “grilse.” As the grilse make up stream they are pretty, 
silvery fish, and afford good sport. They vary greatly in weight; 
and it is somewhat curious that, upon their first arrival, they are 
invariably covered with “ sea-lice.” These uninvited guests are 
soon ridded in the rivers, and they do not long survive immer- 
sion in fresh water. 

Entering rivers to spawn, going down to the sea, and re- 
entering the rivers constitutes, shortly, the life-history of the 
salmon. Speaking generally, it feeds but little in fresh water, 
and loses weight ; in the sea it feeds ravenously, and increases at 
a most remarkable rate. One British-killed salmon has attained 
to 70 lbs. in weight and 4} ft. in length. This fish was taken in 
the Tay, and a cast of it is now in the Buckland Museum. 
Although this was a monster fish almost without precedent, yet 
40lb. salmon are not at all uncommon. In rivers the food of 
the salmon consists mainly of ephemere and its larve, worms, 
and the spawn and fry of various fresh-water fishes. In the sea its 
food is more varied and abundant. Salmon are invariably found in 
the proximity of shrimp-grounds, and they devour enormous quan- 
tities of sand-eels. That, however, upon which they most depend 
for sustenance is the myriad fry of the coarser sea fish. Of course 
it is difficult to follow the fish in its migrations in salt water ; 
but from several sources hints may be had of its wanderings. 
Salmon seem to swim in the sea in comparatively small droves, 
Probably of from twenty to a hundred ; and it is certain that they 
are much given to hugging the coast-line. They stay long on 
banks or in channels where favourable food is to be had, and 
are only driven off by receding tides. In spring and summer 
they do not inhabit deep water, but keep more to the banks, 
and usually in only a few fathoms of water. At this time the 
sand-launce is much fed upon, as is the sea-urchin in its earlier 
stages. Mr. ILuxley asserts—and his assertion stands almost alone— 
that the salmon’s food consists chiefly of a numerous class of small 
creatures (Entomostracous crustacea) found in semi-solid masses 
upon the surface of deep water ; in short, that the salmon swims 
m a species of animal soup, in which it has merely to open its 
mouth and swallow what enters it. 

Every creature named above as constituting the food of salmon 
has been found in the fish itself, though, as these soft-bodied 
creatures are so quickly digested, positive identification is ren- 
dered most difficult. [soth salmon and trout have the power 
(and which under certain circumstances they exercise) of ejecting 
any food recently taken when they find themselves hooked or in 
the meshes of a net. Quantities of herrings have been found 
thus ejected. That the salmon is a voracious feeder in the sea 
18 certain, and whilst in its native element it lays up a large 


store of fat—a fact which probably accounts for its feeding but 
little in rivers. Like many other sea creatures, it is able to 
draw upon this provision during its periods of semi-fasting, as 
when on the spawning-beds. ‘The intestines of sea salmon are 
frequently almost buried in layers of fat, and another coatin 
lies between the skin and the flesh, Salmon constantly onieal 
in fresh-water, as in lochs, and those which can take the sea at 
pleasure, are altogether different fishes. The flesh of the latter is 
tirm and pink, that of the former white and insipid. As salmon 
grow rapidly, they probably do not attain to a great age. 


THE HOUSE OF MOLIERE AND OTHERS. 


GREAT dulness seems to have fallen upon the French stage. 
The theatres are doing fairly good business, the actors are 
clever and painstaking, the managers as active as they used to be. 
But where are the writers? Where is that jeunesse which was 
ready to dare anything in authorship, that feverish dramatic 
activity which was all-pervading, and made itself felt in tragedy, 
drama, comedy, and farce with equal force and, we may add, with 
equal success? We do not pretend to suggest a cause for the 
present state of things; but the fact cannot be gainsaid that for 
many months no dramatic novelty of importance has seen the 
light. New pieces do occasionally appear; but they are either 
dramatized novels, or farces which try to make up for lack of 
originality by a shameless contempt of all decent conventions. 
Critics, therefore, have little to do except to chronicle a series of 
revivals, some of which have been of considerable interest. 

The Comédie Frangaise, for instance, has done well to repro- 
duce Henri III et sa Cour, by the elder Dumas. The s 
could not have paid a better compliment to the centenary of the 
Revolution than by representing a work which inaugurated a 
corresponding revolution in dramatic literature. The excitement 
which attended the first representation of Hernani in November 
1830 was so great that we are apt to forget that Dumas 
preceded Victor Hugo by a year and a half, and that Henri III 
et sa Cour was first performed on February 11, 1829. The 
author has told us, with pardonable self-complacency, all the 
details of that memorable evening—the protection of 
Taylor, the kindly solicitude of the Due d’Orléans—his own 
agony of mind, distracted between a dying mother and the 
success or failure of a play on which his whole future de- 
pended ; and, lastly, the nervousness of the actors as to how the 
strong, not to say violent, situations would be received by an 
audience accustomed only to the frigid tragedies of the day, in 
which the personages talked at great length, but rarely ventured 
to go beyond words. No wonder that he exults over the 
triumphant reception the piece received ; for, after all deductions 
have been made, it must be acknowledged to be a very marvellous 
production. It is not merely the promising work of a clever 
young man; it is a mature, carefully finished drama, such as 
might well belong to the close rather than to the Pagers ot 
a dramatic career. As a piece of construction it is simply a 
masterpiece. The historical scenes may be long, and they no 
doubt appear at first sight to impede the action ; but it cannot be 
said that they are tedious in representation; and when the play 
is analysed it will be seen that every scene has its purpose, and 
helps to develop the character of the principal personages. Dumas 
has told us in more than one place how the subject was suggested 
to him, how he stumbled upon a passage in a chronicle which 
told of a suspected amour between the Duchesse de Guise and the 
Comte de St. Mégrin, one of the “ mignons,” and on another which 
related the lover's murder by the husband’s hired assassins. Out 
of these scanty materials, joined to the scene in The Abbot where 
Murray grasps Mary Stuart’s arm with his gauntleted hand, and 
makes her sign her abdication, he built up a life-like picture of 
the time, jomed to a thrilling love-story. We endorse the 
author’s own judgment of his work, written in mature life :— 
“ fait cinquante drames depuis Henri aucun n'est plus 
savamment fait.” The play is admirably given at the Comédie. 
M. Febvre made a splendid Due de Guise, and M. Sylvain, who 
has now taken the part, is but slightly: inferior to him; M 
Worms realizes to the life the superstitious, undecided Henri IIL. ; 
and the “mignons,.” are the gay, careless, and rather effeminate 
persons that history has so often described. M. Mounet Sully 
makesSt. Mégrin rather too gloomy for our taste ; he is a Hamlet in 
the dressof the sixteenth century,rather thana courtier of Henri IIL. ; 
but still it is a fine piece of acting, and most impressive in the 
scenes of passion. We wish that we could praise unreservedly 
the Duchesse de Guise of Mlle. Brandés. ‘This lady has only 
lately been engaged at the Comédie, after some successful débuts 
at other theatres. In modern parts we can imagine her success- 
ful, for she has some natural gifts; but she possesses neither the 
dignity nor the power for such a part as she is now attempting. 
The revival has been most successful. The play was coldly 
received by the critics, with the exception of M. Sarcey ; and the 
world of fashion sneered at it as old-fashioned, &c. &c.; but the 
general public has taken it up enthusiastically, and it has now 
been pertormed for more than fifty nights to crowded houses. 

Another interesting revival at this theatre is the Maitre Guérin 
of M. Emile Augier. It might be called The Country Lawyer, 
and deals, at somewhat tiresome length, with the schemes of the 
said lawyer to obtain possession of a certain Chateau de 
Valtaneuse, which he proposes to settle on his only child, Louis, 
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a distinguished soldier. These ignoble schemes are in the end 
defeated by the son himself, and the old man, furious at his re- 
bellion, disinherits him, and turns him out of his house. The 
wife follows her son, and Maitre Guérin is left alone. When the 
piece was originally performed there was a very effective ending. 
A personage who had been frequently mentioned, but who had 
never appeared, Brénu, an homme de paille of Guérin’s, opened 
the door very quietly, and was invited to stop to dinner. Such a 
request had probably never been made to him before, and he sat 
down with a fatuous smile, exclaiming, as he did so, “ Ah! maitre 
Guérin!” Now, what is said to have been the author's first 
sketch of the ending is restored. Frangoise, a buxom hand- 
maiden, enters from market, basket on arm. “Je te fais gouver- 
nante,” says Guérin. “ Donne donc les clefs,” she replies ; “tune 
me traiteras pas comme tu as traité Madame.” He hesitates; 
she exclaims in 4 tone of superiority, “ Donne!” and as he slowly 
takes the keys from his pocket and hands them to her, the 
curtain falls. We well remember seeing the piece just twenty- 
five years ago (it was first given on October 29, 1864) with 
an exceptionally strong cast, which included MM. Geffroy, 
Got, Delaunay, Lafontaine, and Mmes. Nathalie, Favart, and 
Arnould-Plessy. Of these the veteran M. Got alone remains, 
and he plays Maitre Guérin with that minuteness of detail 
which of late years we have seen in his impersonation of 
Poirier in Le Gendre de M. Poirier, It would be absurd to say 
that the present artists are equal, speaking generally, to their 
illustrious predecessors ; but still this particular comedy certainly 
loses nothing in the hands of those who now represent. it. 
M. Worms plays Louis Guérin quite as well as M. Lafontaine 
did; and M. Laroche adequately renders the sanguine Desron- 
cerets, who is always on the point of making a great discovery 
which will benefit the world in general and himself in particular. 
M. Baillet, it must be admitted, is not M. Delaunay. At the 
remicre représentation the honours of the evening were for Mme. 
retta, as the daughter of M. Desroncerets, and her one great 
scene, in which the secret of her sacrifice of her own fortune to 
save her father from want is extorted from her, fairly brought 
down the house, as the phrase is. Mme. Pauline Granger is now 
Mme. Guérin ; and Mlle. Blanche Pierson the heartless coquette, 
Mme. Lecoutellier. 


And this brings us to the present state of the Comédie. Of the 
older actors M. Got, M. Febvre, and M. Worms alone remain. 
Mlle. Bartet belongs to an intermediate period, having joined the 
Theatre a few years since. When these perform the principal 
parts in a play the difference between the present time and (say) 
three years ago is not painfully apparent. But the other members 
of the troupe are young, either in age or experience, and when 
they have a piece all to themselves their deficiencies show, 
as we pointed out long ago, how injudicious the policy of 
M. Perrin was, which kept the older actors always employed, 
without any regard to what would happen when they re- 
tired. And by a curious and, as it appears to us, mistaken 
policy, M. Claretie is always bringing forward the plays iden- 
tified with men like MM. Coquelin and Delaunay. We lately 
saw Le Mariage de Figaro with MM. Coquelin cadet and Laroche 
as Figaro and Almaviva. It is not too much to say that both 
were as bad as it is possible to be, and the whele performance un- 
satisfactory. On xe badine pas avec ! Amour, again, is now fre- 
quently given, with a cast which is entirely new with the excep- 
tion of Mlle. Bartet. That admirable artist has improved her 
performance of Camille ; and the Perdican, M. Le Bargy, a pupil 
of M. Delaunay, wisely copies his master so closely that a spec- 
tator with closed eyes might fancy Delaunay speaking. M. Le 
Bargy has unquestionable talent, and may one day become an 
excellent jeune premier. For the present he is litde better than a 
well-taught parrot. The rest, however, leave much to be desired. 
Again, in Ruy Blas and Hernani, M. Mounet Sully has to play 
with a new cast, composed entirely of young recruits. The 
result “may be better imagined than described,” as the old novels 
used to say. At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
newcomers do their best; and it may be hoped that in time they 
will develop into something not unworthy of the traditions of the 
great stage on which they are acting. 


Since M. Porel became manager of the Odéon the reputation 
of “Le second Théitre Francais,” as it is often called, has been 
steadily reviving. During the present season he has been giving 
two plays by Dumas, Caligula and Charles VII chez ses Grands 
Vassaux, with marked success ; besides Les Lrinnyes by Leconte 
de Lisle, and L’Arlésienne by Daudet. Last week he produced a 
new play, Levoltée, by M. Lemaitre, the dramatic critic of Les 
Débats, It created a good deal of interest, and achieved a certain 
success, due rather to the reputation of the author than its own 
excellence. It is a succession of scenes rather than a play, being 
sadly wanting in construction. The title is enigmatical, for the 
play ought to be called 4 Mother’s Guilt, inasmuch as it deals 
with the conduct of a certain Mme. de Voves, who has kept the 
existence of a daughter secret, and only reveals it when she 
finds that the said daughter is on the brink of a social abyss. 
The scene in which the daughter’s husband tries to break through 
his wife’s reserve, and make her understand him, is exceptionall 
fine, and the whole of the first act, a sort of school for canted, 
presided over by a lively hunter of lions, Mme. Herbaut, has the 
true ring of high comedy. It is certainly an important dramatic 
event that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has invented a new death. 
This she has accomplished in Léna Despard, a hybrid French 


adaptation of Mr. F.C. Philips’s novel As in a Looking Glass. The 
play appears to have made a far less assured success than the 
player ; and it is odd enough that Mr. F. C. Grove’s powerful 
version of the story, which had commanded complete success when 
produced by Mrs. Bernard-Beere in London, was not translated 
for the great actress’s use in Paris. Jlowever, we shall have 
more to say on these matters later on. 


We fear that M. Victorien Sardou’s hand has lost its cunning, 
Marquise ! at the Vaudeville has failed, as it deserved to fail, 
being dull and coarse; and Belle Maman at the Gymnase is 
one of those successes that are almost worse than a defeat; for 
it is amusing enough to fill the house, while it cannot increase 
the author's credit. 

We advise visitors to Paris to visit the Théatre d’Application, 
a small house where the pupils of the Conservatoire make their 
first attempts at regular plays; and the Théatre de la Galerie 
Vivienne, where The Birds of Aristophanes is being enacted by 
marionnettes. 


SPANISH FINANCE. 


Sees has been a persistent report for some time past in the 
City that a group of great capitalists in London and Paris 
were about to bring out a large Spanish loan. The report is very 
circumstantial, giving the exact amount of the loan, the propor- 
tion of it taken by the contractors, the conditions on which 
they have the option to take the remainder if they so please, and 
the issue price at which the loan is to be offered to the public. 
On the other hand, the Finance Minister has contradicted the 
report, stating that he does not think it advisable to borrow 
abroad until Spain is more successful in her efforts to equalize 
revenue and expenditure. The contradiction, however, receives 
little credence in the City. It is pointed out that the finances of 
Spain are in hopeless disorder, and yet that the price of Spanish 
bonds is steadily rising. On Wednesday, for instance, they were 
as high as 77, and it is asked could this happen unless powerful 
financial houses were interested in manipulating the market ? 
Whatever the truth may be with regard to the reported loan, 
there is no doubt at all that the finances are in a very desperate 
state. The whole population of Spain is, in round figures, only 
about 17 millions, and the value of the exports is only about 
30 millions sterling. The exports, our readers will recollect, are 
the surplus production of a country which that country is 
able to sell abroad, after providing for its own absolutely 
necessary consumption, in order to obtain foreign comforts 
and luxuries. But the annual ordinary expenditure of Spain 
is about 34 millions sterling, so that the Government of 
Spain is spending every year, without reckoning the extra- 
ordinary outlay upon public works, considerably more than the 
whole surplus which the country has to exchange with foreign 
countries. It is not surprising, then, that every year ends with 
a large deficit. During the tive years from the beginning of 
July, 1883, to the end of June, 1888, the aggregate deficits 
amounted in round figures to about 17 millions sterling. And 
there was in addition a Floating Debt of about 7 millions steriing, 
so that at the end of June last there had to be covered in some 
way or other an excess of expenditure over revenue of about 24 
millions sterling. During the current year, which will end with 
June next, there will be again a large deficit ; and, according to 
the Budget Estimates, next year will see a still greater deficit. 
It is true that the Finance Minister, in contradicting the reported 
loan, said that he hoped to nearly equalize next year’s Budget. 
Ile proposes to reduce expenditure by a million sterling, and dis- 
pose of the salt and coal mines and the mountains and forests 
belonging to the State. And he expects that the proceeds will 
not only cover the deficit of next year, but will provide him with 
resources to cover future deficits for some years to come. In the 
meantime, he intends to introduce reforms in the collection of the 
taxes, and he expects thereby so much to improve the revenue 
that, by the time his extraordinary resources are exhausted, an 

uilibrium between income and outlay will be established. He 
othe further that the Floating Debt of over 6} millions sterling 
is already arranged for during the next three years by an agree- 
ment entered into with the Bank of Spain. 


The Minister’s hopes, however, inspire little confidence. Every 
Spanish Chancellor of the Exchequer is lavish in promises of 
retrenchment and reforms; but, unfortunately, execution does 
not follow upon the promises. Only seven years ago Spain in- 
duced her foreign creditors to enter into a fresh compromise with 
her, on the strength of pledges that the expenditure would always 
be kept well within the revenue. By this compromise the 
creditors gave up more than half the principal of their debt, re- 
ceiving, it is true, a higher rate of interest upon what remained. 
But the promises so formally given have not been fulfilled. As 
we have seen, within five years the expenditure has exceeded the 
income by about 24 millions sterling. The Finance Minister 
speaks of the Floating Debt as only amounting to a little over 
millions sterling. But he refers only to that portion of the 

nfunded Debt which is in the form of Treasury bills and bonds 
falling due at very short periods. ‘The remainder of the Unfunded 
Debt is owing to the Bank of Spain and to certain great financial 
houses in London and Paris. Besides the 24 millions which we 
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have been speaking of as Unfunded Debt, and incurred in about 
five years, there are, of course, other obligations, such as liabili- 
ties to the savings banks; so that the real Unfunded Debt 
of Spain is considerably larger. Still, as long as the depositors 
in savings banks and other State creditors retain confidence 
in the Government, that liability may be disregarded. The 
real sum, which must in some way or other be soon provided, 
amounts to not less than 24 millions sterling, and probably 
will be considerably more by the end of June next. If the 
Minister is successful in selling mines, forests, and the like, he 
may, of course, be able to discharge the larger part of the Un- 
funded Debt. But it remains to be seen whether he will be suc- 
cessful. And, in any case, even if he is successful, the Spanish 
Government will then have got rid of all the property upon 
which it can fall back in eases of emergency, and will have 
applied the proceeds, not to reduce debt, but to defray current 
nditure. When the State property is all disposed of, the 
accumulation of Floating Debt will begin again, and Spain will 
be in a worse position than she is now. As we have said, 
little weight is attached in the City to the Finance Minister's 
contradiction of his intention to negotiate a loan. It is 
inted out that the great houses in London and Paris can, 
if they please, compel him to do so, They are his creditors, and 
if they press for payment, he will be unable to wait until he sells 
the State property. The sale of State property on the scale 
contemplated must be a slow process. And is it likely that the 
t houses will consent to wait when in the meantime a great 
uropean war may break out, or some other event may occur 
which will render it extremely expedient for them to have at 
their command the money which they have lent to the Spanish 
Government? In spite, then, of the denial, the belief continues 
that we are on the eve of a great loan for about 32 millions 
sterling, and that the rise in Spanish bonds to which we have 
referred is being brought about expressly to prepare the public for 
its success. It is to be hoped that investors will not be deceived. 
We have pointed out above that the expenditure of Spain is 
entirely excessive, considering her population and her resources. 
The debt is still more excessive, and it is growing at an alarming 
rate. Before very long, therefore, Spain will be unable to pay the 
interest on this debt, and she will have to propose a new compro- 
mise, which, of course, will involve heavy loss to the holders of 
her bonds. Ifthe public is not deceived, the Spanish Government 
will be compelled to retrench, and in retrenchment alone is there 
for Spain. 
e Spanish debt of all kinds exceeds 250 millions sterling. A 
» part of it, no doubt, is due to corporations, to the clergy, and 
the like. But it is obviously excessive for so poor and backward a 
country. Consequently the charge of the debt amounts roughly 
to about one-third of the whole expenditure of the kingdom, being 
about 11 millions sterling annually, and there are 2 millions 
sterling more on account of indemnities and pensions, making the 
total charge of the debt ahout 13 millions sterling, or more than 
one-third of the entire expenditure. It is, of course, impossible 
to reduce the charge of the debt consistently with honesty. Spain 
has again and again repudiated her obligations to her creditors, 
and reduced thereby the charge of her debt, and it is to be feared 
that if she goes on as she is doing at present she will have to 
t the process before very long. But, consistently with good 
faith, she cannot reduce the charge of her debt, and it is in other 
directions that retrenchment must be sought for. It seems 
clear that a very considerable retrenchment could be effected 
inthe army and navy. The two together cost in round figures 
about 8 millions sterling a year, or nearly 25 per cent. of the 
total expenditure of the country. Spain need not mix herself up 
in Continental quarrels. She is safe from attack, and she could, 
therefore, greatly reduce her military and naval expenditure, and 
unless she does so her finances will go from bad to-worse. She 
is also spending entirely too much upon public works. Last year, 
for instance, the public works outlay exceeded 4 millions sterling. 
Seiior Gonzalez promises a vigorous effort to retrench, and we 
hope that he will be more successful than his predecessors. But 
another direction in which there is room for considerable saving 
is in the entirely’ unnecessary number of employés in all depart- 
ments. Mere retrenchment, however, is not enough. here 
should be an attempt to reform the fiscal system. The agri- 
cultural interest is too highly taxed, and the taxes fall unequally, 
it being alleged that the rich escape to a very large extent, while 
poor are unduly burdened. Corruption is rife in every 
department of the public service, and, as salaries are very often 
in arrear, tax-collectors are, it is said, always open to a bribe. 
The collection of the taxes, consequently, is always in arrears, 
and the arrears are very seldom got in. At present, too, 
trade is depressed all over Spain, and all the taxes, and par- 
ticularly the Customs, are falling off in productiveness. It Thad 
n hoped that the recent agreement between this country and 
in would lead to a considerable increase in the trade between 
the two countries, and more particularly to a large augmentation 
in the consumption of Spanish wines. But the hope has been 
disappointed, and, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out 
in his Budget speech, ever since 1873-4 the consumption of strong 
wines has been falling off in this country, and continues still to 
fall off. Spain, in fact, in her unwise ‘tariff legislation injured 
If. A taste for the lighter wines of France was cultivated 
here, and English wine-drinkers have not been induced by the 
ig of the tariff to go back to ports and sherries. The trade 
will, no doubt, pass away, and Customs and other 


departments will increase in yield. But that will not prevent 
recurring deficits, unless there is a complete reform in the fiscal 
system of Spain, an enforcement of honesty amongst the employé3 
of the Government, and a strict collection of the revenue. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


ITH Easter comes a welcome lull in the crowd of recitals and 
concerts which make the occupation of a musical critic a 
burden and weariness to the flesh. The close of the Popular Concerts 
at St. James’s. [all generally marks the end of the winter musical 
season ; but this year a few concerts were given in the week pre- 
ceding Easter, which call for some notice. One of the most inte- 
resting of these was the second of two Pianoforte Recitals given 
by Mr. Frederic Lamond, a young Scotch pianist, who was one of 
Liszt’s last pupils, and whose performances last year were received 
with much favour, which took place at St. James’s Hall on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, the 17th. Mr. Lamond’s playing is 
decidedly good, so far as regards technique end touch, and in his 
more important solos his performance was above the average ; but 
he is at present wanting in grace, and inclined to a somewhat 
hard and unsympathetic mannerism. The programme contained 
three compositions by the young concert-giver—a Trio for Piano, 
Violin, and Violoncello; a Sonata for Violoncello and Piano, and 
a Capriccio and Intermezzo for Piano solo. All three are works of 
promise, and reveal decided talent for composition, though at 
present Mr. Lamond’s music does not show signs of any indivi- 
duality. As might be expected, his German training is very evident, 
but his broad and melodious themes have a distinctly British flavour. 
Both Trio and Sonata suffer from diffuseness, and would be much 
improved by compression; but this fault is common to most 
young composers, and doubtless Mr. Lamond will overcome it in 
course of time. 
On -the same evening an orchestral concert was given in 


The long programme, containing compositions by Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Parry, Rubinstein, Rossini, Wieniawski, Spohr, Raff, 
Dvorak, and Liszt, besides a new work by a student, Mr. Ward, 
showed that the old reign of narrow-minded exclusiveness has 
ceased at the Academy, and that the new Principal, Dr. Mackenzie, 
is determined that the institution shall no longer be open to the 
reproach of shutting its eyes to all progress in art. The per- 
formances were, on the whole, very creditable. It cannot be said 
that any geniuses were revealed either among the singers or the 
instrumentalists; but nearly all the performers attained a high 
degree of excellence. The best was Miss Dora Matthay, whose 
playing of a movement from Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor, 
. 70, showed that she is possessed of more than ordinary talent. 
The vocalists were not so good, though Mr. Edwin Houghton, 
who was heard in the fine tenor air from Dr. Parry’s Judith, 
“God breaketh the battle,” displayed a good voice and some 
power. Mr. Ward’s composition, an Andante for organ, strings, 
and four harps, is pleasing, if not strikingly original. The per- 
formance suflered because, for some unaccountable reason, the 
harps had not been tuned to the same pitch as the orchestra. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts ended on the 20th, with 
the usual benefit of Mr. August Manns. It was gratifying to 
note the large audience which assembled, for Mr. Manns deserves 
a benefit more than most conductors. The English public is in- 
debted to him both for the introduction of many works which are 
now generally recognized favourites, and also for the manner in 
which he has maintained the high standard of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts—almost the only performances of the kind where the 
amateur can be sure of hearing good music played in the best 
possible manner. The programme of Saturday’s concert, with one 
exception, did not contain any novelty. It included the overtures 
to Tannhiiuser and A Midsummer Night's Dream, and Liszt's First 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, a much more grateful 
work than the same master’s second composition of the same de- 
scription. The solo part was played by Herr Stavenhagen, in a 
far more satisfactory style than on his last — at the 
Crystal Palace Concerts. The vocal numbers of the programme 
consisted of Dr. Calcott’s singularly old-fashioned recitative and 
air, “Friend of the Brave,” and Mendelssohn’s song, “I’m a 
roamer”—both sung by Mr. Brereton; Dessauer’s “ Lockung” 
and Meyerbeer’s “ Ah! mon fils,” sung by Mlle. Tremelli; and 
the Polacca from Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon, and a vocal ver- 
sion of one of Chopin’s Nocturnes, sung by Mme. Nordica. But 
the chief interest of the Concert consisted in the preduction of a 
new Symphony, the work of a young English composer, whose 
name has not hitherto been before the public in connexion with 
this branch of his art. Mr. Frederic Cliffe, whose “Op. 1” the 
Symphony is, was formerly a pupil at the National Training School, 
Kensington Gore, and now is one of the pianoforte teachers at the 
Royal College of Music. Heis known asan exceedingly able organist, 
but there was nothing in his antecedents to give rise to anti- 
cipations that he possessed such talent for the highest form of 
composition as was revealed by the work produced on Saturday. 
The success of the Symphony was striking. It contains hardly a 
single dull bar, but carries the hearer away by its freshness, 
melody, and spirit. According to the Analytical Programme, the 
first movement (allegro non troppo) “records the impressions pro- 
duced on the composer by his first visit to Norway,” and ' 


third movement, an extremely beautiful, though oddly-named 
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“ Ballade,” “ was inspired by the society of the musicians and 
artists who donned the town of Ems during the composer's 
visit there in the latter part of his tour.” Fortunately, Mr. Cliffe’s 
music does not stand in need of these clues for the use of the 
unimaginative. The work is quite able to rely on its own merits 
for the appreciation which it deserves and which it met with on 
Saturday. Like the compositions of all young musicians, it is 
not without fault ; but the music is so full of promise that it is a 

leasanter task to praise it than to point out defects which Mr. 
biiffe will recognize himself if he submits the work to a certain 
amount of revision. Of the four movements of which it consists, 
the Scherzo is much the weakest, and the Ballade the best. The 
latter in particular is really remarkable for its admirable working 
up to a passionate climax. The Sydenham audience, which is 
generally not demonstrative over a new work by an unknown 
composer, received the Symphony with marked favour, recalling 
Mr. Cliffe twice at its conclusion. 


A COMEDY OPERA AND A BURLESQUE. 


} i! spite of its phenomenal run, Dorothy was a very poor play, 
but it is a regular School for Scandal in comparison with 
Doris, which has succeeded it unsuccessfully at the Lyric Theatre. 
Mr. Alfred Cellier seems unable to write music which is quite 
bad, and Mr. B,C. Stephenson to construct a book which is mode- 
rately good. Some of this playwright’s adaptations have been 
well received by audiences ; but when called upon for original 
work, his lack of imagination and invention is scarcely less 
lamentable than extraordinary. His characters are characterless, 
and they persistently keep on doing nothing in a manner which 
alike irritates and perplexes. The work is described—as Dorothy 
was before it—as a “ comedy opera,” and if that means anything 
(which it ents does not), the meaning surely should be a 
comedy, with operatic music to accompany it. The first require- 
ments of a comedy are a clear story, amusing incidents, and some 
developments of humorous character ; but Doris has none of these 
essentials, A more poverty-stricken piece has not been seen on 
the stage (in the evening, we mean, of course ; a Doris not seldom 
turns up at a matinée) for a very long time past. The plot is 
based upon a vague idea of making an apprentice, one Martin 
Belder, bound to Alderman Shelton, jealous of a fugitive and pro- 
scribed knight, Sir Philip Carey. A not perhaps unnatural curiosity 
has been expressed by some of the critics to know who Carey 
was, and what he had done in the way of treason; for ourselves 
we have not any curiosity, though we confess that we do not 
know. This is the motive of the first act, however, and the mis- 
understanding which leads Bolder to reproach Doris and defy 
Carey having been cleared up satisfactorily, it is the motive of 
the second act also, to be cleared up all over again. Carey is 
hiding beneath the exposed roots of a huge tree on Highgate Hill; 
he emerges, meets Doris, the Alderman’s daughter, and has an 
interview with her which arouses Martin Bolder’s suspicions of 
her constancy. This is set right by Carey's confession that he 
loves Lady Anne Jerningham, and the ‘prentice enables him to 
escape from the soldiers, who are set upon his track, securing for 
him also a refuge in the Alderman’s house. The motive is not 
new, and it is not good, but it is all that Mr. Stephenson can 
think of ; and so in the second act we have it over again. Martin 
age jealous a second time of Sir Philip and Doris, and denounces 
im to the Alderman, after which Mr. Stephenson, having no 
more to say, frankly gives it up, and the third act is mainly de- 
voted to ill-timed spectacular display in the form of a masque, 
which resolves itself into an imitation of a scene from a 
Drury Lane tomime. Supernumeraries, male and female, 
dressed in various guises, march to and fro, in and out, there and 
back again, for a considerable period, nothing they do having any 
connexion with the plot. If this is comedy opera, that species of 
entertainment would be exceedingly difficult to define. Surely, 
of all the days in the calendar, the day on which Queen Elizabeth 
was to pass in royal state through the City to be crowned would 
be the last which would be chosen for performances by the 
amateur actors of the period? If we begin to investigate the ab- 
surdities of Doris, however, we sha!l achieve the undesirable feat of 
being as tedious as the piece itself. The only redeeming features 
are some pretty music, occasionally well sung, and a couple of 
notably picturesque “sets.” As for dialogue, we do not recall a 
— line, a ray of wit, or a gleam of humour from beginning to 
end ; and, as a matter of course, the players have no sort of 
chance, for neither in their words nor deeds are there any indica- 
tions upon which a comedian could found a recognizable sketch or 
study of character. The verses, again, are incredibly slipshod. 
If Mr. Stephenson cannot think of a rhyme, he has not the least 
hesitation in using the same word a second time. For instance, 
we find :— 
How hardly fate with some of us doth deal ; 
Life has so very little joy to share 
That he who laughs at luck is bound to steal 
The smiles of others to complete his share. 
And, again :— 
But he who into Cupid's quiver dips, 
From sport to earnest naturally slips, 
Grows weary soon of nothing else but slips, 
And after something more substantial trips. 


We will not stay to inquire what the third line of this latter poem ! 


may chance to mean, nor, perhaps, need we seek for more gems 
from this collection. 

Excusably depressed by his partner's verses, Mr. Alfred Cellier 
has produced a score which is not for a moment to be compared 
with Dorothy. The melodies of that work were occasionally 
thin, but they were, with scarcely a single exception, graceful 
and melodious. It is rarely that Mr. Alfred Cellier writes other- 
wise, even when engaged upon such trifles as his Spectre Knight, 
which playgoers may remember a few years ago at the Opera 
Comique. me of the numbers of Doris are, however, much 
nearer to absolute commonplace than he has hitherto fallen. 
Two of the prettiest pieces in the opera occur in the first act. 
One is a tenor song, “ I’ve sought the Brake and Bracken,” 
which has the singular charm of old English melody, the refrain 
“ T set such store into thee” being a particularly sweet and tender 
passage, in spite of the irritating rhyme, which makes, or 
endeavours to make, “ store of thee” and “ more of thee” go in 
a triplet with “sure of thee.” The other piece to which reference 
is made is the Quartet “True Heart,” notable for the extra- 
ordinarily constant change of time, a couple of bars of three-four 
being always followed by one of two-four and one of common, 
the three-four being then again resumed for two bars more. The 
effect is smooth and agreeable, a soothing rhythm being established. 
Elsewhere there are some acceptable pieces; we should not, for 
instance, omit to mention Martin’s song, “ All the wealth,” in 
the third act, though by the time it was reached we were too 
weary to appreciate it. Many of the simpler airs, however, lack 
freshness, and the ambitious finales to the first and second acts 
did not strike us as remarkable in theme or construction. As for 
the Chorus of Beefeaters, who enter in the dresses of the Tower 
Warders from The Yeomen of the Guard, comparison with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's music is inevitable, and it is in this particular 
very greatly to the disadvantage of Mr. Alfred Cellier. The 
orchestration of the Doris score is never otherwise than pleasant, 
but we find few of the sort of passages that gave gaiety and grace 
to Dorothy. From every point of view the new work is inferior. 
The representation does not call for special praise nor censure. 
Neither Miss Annie Albu nor Miss Amy Augarde, who fill the 
parts of Doris and Lady Anne Jerningham, has particular capacity 
for the performance of comedy opera. ‘They have moderate voices 
and moderate vocal skill, but are in no way remarkable for charm 
or vivacity. Good actresses are rare, so are good singers, and the 
combination of actress and singer is, of course, infinitely rarer 
still. Mr. Ben Davies, as Martin Bolder, sings really well; and 
Mr. Hayden Coffin, as Sir Philip Carey, does justice to the bari- 
tone music ; but as actors the author has provided them with 
little chance of distinguishing themselves, seeing that both 
characters are colourless. Mr. Furneaux Cook, the Alderman, is a 
good rough-and-ready comedian—in whose hands music is safe 
enough. Ilis song in praise of Beer is likely to be popular. The 
peculiarities of Mr. Arthur Williams—who plays the part of a 
nondescript follower of the Alderman called Dinniver—amused 
audiences in Dorothy, and may very likely, therefore, amuse 
them in Doris. We found sitting out the opera a melancholy 
duty, tempered only at intervals by a little good music adequately 
rendered. 

Burlesque is the one species of dramatic work that seems to us 
to have lately fallen off. That its fall has been great we will 
not pretend, for the reason that its estate was never particularly 
high. Planché was quite as much praised as he deserved to be; 
he was fortunate in exponents who entered into the spirit of the 
tasks he set them. A very much less able man than Planché 
might well have appeared a great writer of burlesque when he 
had Charles Mathews to play his characters, and, moreover, 
Charles Mathews well supported. Planché’s successor, the late 
Henry James Byron, scarcely perhaps received the commenda- 
tion that was his due. The value of a pun is a disputed point, 
the fact being that everything depends upon its nature ; it may 
be a mere jangle of similarly sounding words, or a similarity under 
which a really humorous idea lies half concealed. Byron was 
the most prolific of theatrical punsters and many of his puns 
were quite admirable; but his =e ues were often excellent 
apart from this, rich in honest aniuite and genuine humour. 
One can read them and smile, even laugh, though of course 
he occasionally shows signs of effort and weakness. We can 
scarcely imagine a more melancholy business, however, than 
an attempt to read such a burlesque as Launcelot the Lovely, 
which has just been produced at the Avenue Theatre. The 
whole style of burlesque has completely changed of late years. 
Either audiences do not want, or else ‘authors cannot provide, 
witty or pointed dialogue, comic situations or incident. These 
strong features, as they used to be considered, are now altogether 
ignored, the one object of writers being to find a character in 
which a favourite low comedian may display his eccentricities. 
Mr. Arthur Roberts is the leading spirit at the Avenue Theatre, 
and we freely admit that his entertainments are full of whim- 
sicality. Ile has a keen sense of fantastic fun, a mobile face ever 
varying in expression, and a curiously droll diction. We can 
quite understand the feelings of those who find Mr. Robertss 
lack of refinement a drawback so great that they do not enjoy 
his fun; but he is distinctly funny, though his authors appa- 
rently have here very little to do with the result. His 
Launcelot is not really burlesque; that is to say, there is almost 
nothing about it of caricature or humorous exaggeration of any 
known type; nevertheless, he is continually doing or saying 
something unexpected, quaint, and provocative of laughter. 
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It would profit nothing to describe Launcelot’s disappoint- 
ment at his inability to draw from a huge stone the sword 
Excalibur, the wielder of which is to become king, or to tell 
how, Arthur —. been successful and ascended the throne, 
Launcelot carries off Guinevere, is besieged in his castle, and 
finally killed, after a scene which for the first time trenches on 
burlesque gree. for there is here a suggestion of Macbeth and 
Richard III. It is not the things dei, ah the method of doing 
them, that amuses. The company in several respects is ill chosen. 
A somewhat complex character is given to the burlesque by the 
in the cast of a couple of vocalists who are not comedians, 
Mr. Alec Marsh, baritone, and Mr. Joseph en y , tenor. They 
sing their songs acceptably, though Mr. Mars fctigues the eye 
much meaningless attitudinizing. Mr. E. D. Ward as Merlin 
) doen some perception of burlesque, and of course there is a dancer 
who performs in the style which has recently become popular, a 
method midway between the old-fashioned “ breakdown” and the 
conventional evolutions of the premiere danseuse. 


MINIATURES AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


WENTY-ONE years in the spring of 1868, the Burlin 
T ton Fine yok Gab canal the first of a long series of 
exhibitions in their well-known house in Savile w. This 
exhibition consisted entirely of the engraved work of Mare 
Antonio Raimondi, temp. 1488-1527 ; the Catalogue was prefaced 
by an admirable essay on the Life and Art-History of Marc 
Antonio, written by Mr. Richard Fisher, one of the founders, and 
still an honoured member of the Club. With such care were the 
examples of the ee work selected that the catalogues of 
this and of later exhibitions of engraving and etching form an 
almost exhaustive list of the finest plates of the several masters 
whose works have been represented, and have, no doubt, guided 
more than one amateur in his choice of the treasures which he 
would, if possible, acquire for his cabinet ; and in most instances 
an Introduction has been prefixed to the Catalogue by the hand 
of some member of the Club, though not always with his signa- 
ture, not only worthy of the reputation of the Club, but forming 
a valuable contribution to the literature of art. Thus the Preface 
and Notes to the Liber Studiorum, 1872, unsigned ; Mr. W. Bell 
Scott’s essay on Blake, 1876; Mr. Frank Dillon’s paper on 
Japanese and Chinese Art, 1878; and Mr. Roget’s Preface to 
the Catalogue of Recent Water-Colour Drawings of the English 
School, 1880; together with papers on Rossetti, by Mr. Virtue 
Tebbs ; on Bronzes, by Mr. Fortnum ; and on Persian and Arab 
Art, by Mr. H. Wallis, would with some few others form a 
volume which might very well be reprinted, although many of 
the more important examples to which they refer are now widely 


During this month and, we understand, until the end of May, 
the cases in the pleasant little gallery of the Club are filled with 
Portraits in Miniature to the number of two thousand or more, 
ranging from the earlier days of the sixteenth century to within 
about fifty years of the present day ; and, though it would be too 
much to that every exemple of miniature in the collection 
is of special merit, it is certain that a very large proportion of 
the “ pictures in little” thus brought together are of the highest 
value and interest, either as portraying the features of those who 
have played some leading part in life, but now are passed away, 
or as illustrating the origin, the , the temporary advance 
or decadence of an art which for lack of patronage, caused chiefly 
W the invention of cheaper methods of portraiture, has now 

disappeared. 

For sufficient reasons, referred to in the Introduction to the 
Catalogue, it has not been found possible to the whole 
collection in a chronological order, or group together the acknow- 
ledged works of the several artists and their schools. From the 
point of view of the visitor who possesses no special knowledge of 
miniature art this absence of arrangement may be somewhat 
bewildering ; but the guest who comes for some higher purpose 
than to while away an idle hour will, by a little study of the 
Catalogue, discover for himself an arrangement which will mate- 
tially assist his examination of the treasures of art with which 
he is surrounded. Thus, he would begin with the miniaturists 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. The portrait 
m silver point by Holbein, Case XXXIX. No. 2, though drawn 
with spirit and finished with delicacy and power, has so 
entirely a character of its own that it gives but little assistance in 
studying the progress of the art. More instructive in this 
Sub is the exquisite little portrait of Henry Brandon, Duke of 
Sutfolk, from Her Majesty’s collection, Case XII. No. 1, and the 
portrait of Mary Tudor, sister of Henry VIII., b. 1497, d. 1534, also 
With great / amgpancar attributed to Holbein. With these he would 

te the work of Hilliard, b. 1547, d. 1619, of which some 
Singularly fine examples may be seen’ in II. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
portraits of Lord Hunsdon, Sir F. Walsingham, Queen Elizabeth, 
and others from the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch; in 
Case IX. No. 8, the Countess of Essex ; 10, portrait of the painter 

, and, 11, of some person unknown, are vaae the most 
careful examination; as are also Nos. 3-6 in Case . and the 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth in Case XXXII., contributed by 
the Duke of Portland. He should then turn to the Notes by 
Mr. Propert, in the Introduction to the Catalogue, on the influence 


of the early illuminators apparent in these miniatures; both 
nically termed gouache, and making li use of gold to heighten 
the effect of their dresses and ornaments. He might next di 

his attention to the miniatures of Isaac Oliver, b. 1556, d. 1617, 
especially noticing No. 46 in Case III., the portrait of Frances 
Howard, Countess of Essex ; No. 16 in Case fv, the portrait of 
Devereux, Earl of Essex; in Case IX. No. 9, portrait of Arabella 
Stuart, and of the same, on the left wing of Frame L., exhibited 
by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts ; further examples will be found 
in Cases and V., art of the 
seventeenth century is represen eter Oliver, a son of 
the last named, b. 1601, d. 1660. See portraits in Case IIf. 
No. " of a Son of Sir Kenelm Digby, and in Case IX. Nos. 19, 
20, of the Earls of Southampton and of Somerset, and the por- 
traits in Case XI. and in one I,, although the latter, copies 
after Vandyck, may be less instructive than his more original 
work, rep ted in Cases II. No. 5, IV. No. 6, 
IX. No. 16, &c., closely follows Peter Oliver. To him succeeds 
his nephew and papi, e well-known Samuel Cooper, b. 1609, d. 
1672; “ No words of praise,” says Mr. Propert, “ however great, 
are too much to bestow upon this incomparable artist, and even 
Walpole’s eulogium, pitched as it is in a high key, does not 
exceed the limits of truth.” Cooper, it may be added, was a man 
of very varied attainments, accomplished as a musician and as a 
linguist, and intimate with the most eminent men of his time. 

He is well .or in Case II. Nos. 18, 20, 22, 23, and 29, por- 
traits from valuable and extensive collection of the Duke of 
Buccleuch ; in Case IV. Nos. 9, the portrait of Elizabeth Clay- 
pole, and 18, the portrait of Oliver Cromwell, the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire (with the latter should be com 

the portrait No. 1 Case I.) ; also Nos. 44, 46, and 60. These 
and another portrait by Cooper in Case XI., and two in Case XII., 
will convey a sufficient idea of the character of his work. View- 
ing them as a whole, and accepting these five as representative 
masters—Hilliard, Isaac Oliver, Peter Oliver, Hoskyns, and 
Samuel Cooper—the progress of the art may be very fairly esti- 
mated. At the outset the miniaturist used the opaque colours of 
the missal painter, and the practice of his art bore an intimate 
relationship to that of the goldsmith and the jeweller; the 
earliest miniatures in water-colour were on cardboard or on 
vellum, ivory had not yet come into use; a little later the face 
and other parts are treated with transparent colour, and by 
degrees the influence of the illuminator disappears, and the art, 

attaining independence, becomes what is conveniently described 
as “ portraiture in little.” 

It will be observed in ining the miniatures in the collection 
that much of the work of the middle and later years of the seven- 
teenth century is in enamel, and that similar work prevails through 
a considerable part of the eighteenth century. Thus the greater 
. of the contents of Case III. are in enamel ; the contents of 

ase XVI. are entirely enamels, as are one-half of the contents 
of Case XXXIV., &c.; the art of enamelling is said to be of 
great antiquity, though the authenticity of the examples on which 
the evidence is founded are not free from suspicion. Its employ- 
ment for purposes of portraiture dates from about the beginni 
of the nth century; later on the goldsmiths in Germany 
used it in reproducing the designs of Holbein, but its application 
to — was not satisfactory until Jean Toutin, a goldsmith, 
and skilled in the use of transparent enamels, conceived a scheme 
of colours, opaque and fusible, which, when used upon a thin 
ground of white enamel, vitrified in the furnace without any 
change of tint. The process was rapidly seized upon by, among 
others, the celebrated Jean Petitot, b. 1607, d. 1691 ; his 1s 
are well described by Redgrave as “excelling in all the great 
qualities of the art, unsurpassed in the beauty of their drawing 
in refinement of expression, in tender sweetness of colour, an 
the complete mastery of materials.” Petitot was followed by 
Charles Boit, living in London about 1683; by Zincke, b. 1684, 
d. 1767; by Nathanael Hone, b. 1718, d. 1784 ; and others, mostly 
well represented in this collection. Some of the finest examples 
of Petitot will be found in Case II. No. 45; Case ILI. No. 13, and 
here the observer should not omit to notice the beautiful enamel 
frame in which the portrait is enclosed, a somewhat incongruous 
setting for the stout and self-satisfied ecclesiastic—unknown— 
whom the artist has portrayed; Cases IV., VI., XX., XXVIIL,, 
XXXIV. contain other miniatures by his hand; Zincke is well 
seen in Cases XI. and XVI. Nathanael Hone in Cases XIII., XVI. 
Miniature painting upon ivory was not introduced until the reign 
of James II., 1685-1688 ; perhaps the earliest, or one of 
earliest, examples known is the Portrait of Frédéric Amand, 
Duke of Schomberg, No. 5 Case XXXIV.; the Duke died in 
1690. The use of ivory permitted the more uent application 
of transparent colour, and soon became a generally accepted basis 
for water-colour miniature. From about this date the art evinced 
signs of decadence, and though a long list of names has been 
preserved of those who worked in miniature, only one here and 
there is found to rise above the prevailing mediocrity, and there 
are apparently few relics of less intrinsic value than the “ Portrait 
of a Gentleman” or “ Portrait of a Lady,” unknown, and perhaps 
not particularly well-favoured, by the hand of one of these un- 

ed “ Masters.” Some, Ly hee were whose work is 

worthy of ation, or, as Mr. rt points out, is even yet 
insufficient ly appreciated. Such was Lewis Crosse, b 
d. 1724, 


well represented in this collection. Two portraits 


0s. 7,9, both unknown; a duplicate of the second, 
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in Case XXXVIII. No. 23, contributed by the Earl of Wharn- 
cliffe, catalogued as the Portrait of Lord Lauderdale, d. 1682, and 
two portraits in Case IV. Nos. 48, 53, deserve very high commen- 
dation. But with some such exceptions the Art of miniature 
painting languished throughout the first half of the century, 
and it was not until the advent of Reynolds and Romney 
and Gainsborough—i.e. until about the end of the reign of 
George II.—that there was any evidence of its revival, when 
Meyer, b. 1728, d. 1789 ; Hone, temp. 1772-1822, see Cases XIX. 
Nos. 6, 7; XXXIV. 97, 100; Smart, represented in Case I. Nos. 13, 
19, and in Case X. Nos. 11 to 28; Collins, Cases XIX. No. 26, 
and XXXVII. No. 51; the two Englehearts, Cases I. 44, XIX. 8, 
and Frames 37 to 41 ; and, above all, Cosway, restored to the 
Art its earlier reputation. 

The work of Richard Cosway, b. 1741, d. 1821, from its 
uliar excellencies is somewhat difficult to describe, and one is 
to inquire whether people ever were so beautiful as he has 

painted them. Cosway’s early miniatures are mostly found upon 
snuffboxes. The example in Case XXXIX. belongs to his later 
period. In the same Case are two very interesting series of ori- 
ginal sketches, described in the Catalogue as “ original sketches 
for miniatures”; they are drawn in pencil, the faces painted 
in, and more or less highly finished. We do not consider that 
they are sketches in the sense of preparation for future work, but 
are as finished and complete as he intended they should be. His 
miniatures on ivory are unrivalled, and we cannot wonder that 
he became the most fashionable artist of his day. Four of the 
twelve portraits in the gallery of Georgina, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, are by Cosway—see Nos. 32, 42 in Case IV.; No. 8 in 
Case XII.; and No. 22 in Case XXXVIII. Case XL. is filled 
with the work of Cosway and that of others of his school; we 
can only regret that the originals of so many of these charming 
portraits should be unnamed. The whole seventy-seven are 
worthy of very careful examination ; so-called Cosways are by no 
means infrequent, and a valuable opportunity is here afforded for 
comparison. 

' One of the treasures of the collection is the lovely little “ Book 
of Prayers” contributed by Mr. Jeffery Whitehead, of which a 
description is given in the Introduction to the Catalogue, pp. xii., 
xiii. At one end of the Book is the portrait of the Duc d’Anjou; 
at the other, both by Hilliard, is the portrait of Queen Elizabeth. 
This Duc d’Anjou, Tearing first the title of Duc d’Alencon, had 
in 1574 su ed to the title of Anjou, when his elder brother, 
as Henry III., ascended the throne of France. The date of the 
portraits is probably about 1580-81, when Anjou, who had been 
some time in England, departed to assume the position offered 
him by the States, with the title of Duke of Brabant. The 
Queen, born in 1533, would then be 47 years of age; while the 
Duke was only 26, and certainly, if we may accept the evidence 
of the portrait, was not, as historians relate, as “ hideous in person 
as in ter.” The proposed marriage was extremely unpopular 
with the Queen’s subjects, and the treaty was shortly afterwards 
broken off. The Duke died in 1584. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


HE French have made a bad start with their Exhibition. 
The first circular issued by the Government, with its tall 
talk about the Hegira of the First Revolution—there have been so 
many that it is indispensable to distinguish them by numbers— 
set all Monarchical Governments against it; and though this un- 
fortunate document was subsequently disavowed, they have failed 
to obtain that recognition for their venture which Royal and 
Imperial Commissions can alone confer. In the next sheen, the 
clouds with which the political horizon has been lately darkened 
have alarmed intending exhibitors, and goods, until lately, came 
in very slowly. However, like the City of Paris, Fluctuat nec 
mergitur, and most of the preliminary difficulties have now been 
got over. If the original design be only carried out, an attractive 
spectacle will be presented to the eye, though it may be doubted 
whether the practical usefulness of the results will be in any way 
commensurate with the labour and the outlay. 

The Palais du Trocadéro, built for the Exhibition of 1878, will 
be only jally used this year, but the garden will be devoted 
toas exhibition of horticulture in its widest sense. This 
will be an entirely new feature, and, if carried out according to 
the elaborate scheme set forth in the official programme, will be 
of the highest value and interest. As this document bears the 
well-known name of M. Alphand, to whose skill and energy the 
parks and ens of Paris owe most of their beauty, it may be 
taken for granted that the scheme is the result of much practical 
experience. Hothouses, tents, and wooden galleries covered with 
canvas, will receive the plants, and there will be eleven exhibitions 
of flowers, fruit, vegetables, trees, and shrubs at specified dates, 
each lasting for five days. The French have ady carried 
horticulture to a rare perfection both in Paris and the provinces, 
and this scheme ought to bring them into direct competition and 
comparison with foreigners. But for the present it seems doubtful 
whether foreigners will present themselves. 

The Exhibition proper is to occupy the Champ de Mars, the 
Quai d’Orsay, and the Esplanade des esti but, as the two 
latter places are to be chiefly occupied by agricultural implements 
and products, they will be chiefly resorted to by specialists. The 
general visitor will probably confine himself to the Champ de 


Mars. Here a novel t has been adopted. The whole 
central space is laid out as a garden, which promises to be singy- 
larly beautiful. The levels have been varied, large pieces of 
water have been constructed, and, by looking well forward, trees 
have been planted, both tely and in groups, so as to give 
the appearance of nature with considerable success. Then & 
are parterres of flowering plants, now filled with bulbs and spring 
flowers, which, when summer comes (if it ever does come in this 
extraordinary season), will be replaced by those bedding plants 
in the cultivation of which the French are unrivalled. At about 
two-thirds of the distance from the Pont de Jéna to the opposite 
end of the Champ de Mars, the ong is crossed by a handsome 
stone terrace, in the centre of which water will descend from 
marble group into a large basin, with fountains, after the style of 
those at Versailles. Under the Eiffel Tower, beneath whose huge 
substructions visitors will into the garden, another huge 
fountain is being constructed, surmounted by a colossal statue. 

The buildings of the Exhibition surround three sides of this 
central space. In 1867 and 1878 a definite area was allotted to 
each nation, and the galleries were so contrived that a visitor 
could at pleasure review successively either all the products of 
the same group shown by different nations, or all the products of 
the various groups shown by one nation. Now, however, “nous 
avons changé tout cela,” and the products are to be arranged in 
nine groups, each being subdivided into several classes, as 
follows :—1. Works of Art; 2. Education and the Liberal Arts; 
3. Furniture and Accessories; 4. Textile Fabrics, Clothing, and 
Accessories; 5. Mining Industries, Raw and Manufactured Pro- 
ducts; 6. Mechanical Manufactures, Electricity ; 7. Food Pro- 
ducts; 8. Agriculture, Viticulture, and Pisciculture; 9. Horti- 
culture. This scheme is beautiful in theory, but when reduced to 
practice leads to numerous absurdities. For instance, in Group 5 
we find coal, asphalte, bells, needles, pins ; “ products of the culti- 
vation of forests and forest industries,” as cork and basket-work ; 
“products of hunting, shooting, and fishing,” as furs, spermaceti, 
“alow mushrooms, traps, and snares; “agricultural pro- 
ducts not used for food,” as raw cotton, oil, wax, resin, to! 
preserved fodder; “chemical and pharmaceutical products”; 
“chemical processes for bleaching, dyeing, printing, and dress- 
ing,” which include dyed linens and cottons, silk, and carpets; 
“leather and skins.” Many of these things are, of course, re- 
peated again under other groups, as must be inevitable when 
classification goes mad and tries to sort the products of the world 
according to an unnatural scheme. If we had space, we could 
find equally ludicrous anomalies in other groups. Perhaps the 
funniest of all is that headed “ Public Health,” which passes from 
sewers and all the appurtenances thereof, through cremation of 
bodies, to mineral oa gaseous waters. It must be admitted that 
considerable pains have been taken to sort the groups into special 
buildings, so that it will not be difficult to find them ; but, on the 
other hand, each country has its own space, and may put into it 
the —_ diverse objects, so that close comparison becomes 
impossible. 

the left side of the Champ de Mars, entering it from the 
Pont de Jéna, is the Palais des Beaux Arts, containing Group 1; 
opposite to it the Palais des Arts Libéraux, containing Group 2; 
and beyond these, on each side, the Galeries des Produits Indus- 
triels, containing Groups 3, 4, 5. These galleries, which constitute 
the bulk of the — are returned across Sane, 
the Champ de Mars, where they occupy a magnificent building, 
1,400 ft. by 500 ft. The entrance, from the 

en, surmounted by a dome, leads into a spacious hall, as | 
as the building is broad, wide, and lofty, and admirably ligh 
This will be one of the most effective portions of the Exhibition. 
From it visitors can either right or left, through well- 
designed screens, into the eries, or go forward to the great 
Salle des Machines, containing Group 6. This splendid build- 
ing, constructed, like a railway-station, of iron girders springing 
directly from the floor, without pillars, is 1,400ft. long, 375 ft. 
broad, and 160 ft. high. But no figures, no description, can 
convey any idea of its vastness or its beauty. In point of size 
alone it dwarfs every other building with which the spectator is 
likely to be familiar. The curves of the huge ers are 
extremely graceful, and though some tasteless decorator has 
done his best to spoil it by painting it of a hue which recalls 
a Quaker’s breeches, the coup d’ail from the gallery at the end 
is very striking even now, and when the machinery is at work 
will be simply wonderful. As a mere piece of construction, this 
hall is the real marvel of the Exhibition, though, we su 
, visitors will go on praising the hideous and useless 

Sow, and complacently dwell on the fact that the Are de 
Triomphe would stand under the lowest arch, the towers of 
Notre Dame reach no higher than the parapet of the first plat- 
form, and the like. 

We have mentioned the unfortunate colour of the Salle des 
Machines. Similar defects are visible in all parts of the Exhi- 
bition. The usually excellent taste of the French in decorative 
matters seems to have deserted them on this occasion. The 
external ornamentation is coarse and tawdry, and the internal 
heavy. A raw light blue has been used for the roofs; and a 
heavy green, picked out in white, for the stalls in the Palace of 
the Liberal Arts. In the larger galleries of industrial products 
black is nearly universal, and the fittings themselves present & 
dull uniformity of arrangement, which the architect has pre- 
scribed, and the exhibitors are compelled to follow. In fact, the 
galleries will resemble a modern street, and will be equally 
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wearisome and unattractive. By a contrast, the portion 
devoted to perfumery is colo’ of a light green, picked out with 
gold—the ugliness of which is indescribable. 

Great Britain, we are glad to say, will show a fairly repre- 
sentative series of products, though the section has been heavily 
handicapped by want of funds. An admirable site has been 
given to us—close to the Porte Rapp, by which most visitors 
will probably enter the Exhibition—and, though the space 


is less by one half than that assigned in 1878, we are in- | 


formed that it will suffice. A wooden screen, in an early 
Jacobean style, divides the section from the main thorough- 
fare, and some of the most showy and attractive stalls have 
been placed at the different entrances. It is no fault of ours 
that the most diverse products will be placed side by side, 
and that no opportunity will be offered to us of comparing our 
agp with those of France or any other country. in, 
is space contains only our industrial products ad called). 
British machinery is in a corner of the great hall described 
above ; railway engines and carriages in an annexe to the same ; 
og phy (a remarkably fine series of exhibits), printing, and 
like, in a gallery of the Palace of the Liberal Arts; while 
British India is building a pavilion all to itself. British horti- 
culture will also be represented in the garden of the Trocadéro, 
though to what extent is not yet known. It will probably depend 
in great measure on the weather. Adequate space has also been 
assigned to British art. As our galleries form part of the Palais 
des Beaux Arts, it will be easy to compare our pictures with 
those of other nations ; and it is to be hoped that the strenuous 
efforts of the Committee to obtain the loan of representative 
pictures will prove to have been successful. They have had to 
contend with more than usual difficulties ; and, if the exhibition 
prove disappointing, it will be from no fault of theirs. 

As in 1878, the Exhibition will be retrospective so far as 
France is concerned. The galleries of a portion of the Palace of 
the Liberal Arts, and of that of the Industrial Products, will be 
assigned to this purpose ; and, further, two pavilions at the upper 
end of the central garden will contain representative pictures 
painted during the last hundred years. No pains has been spared 
to render this section as complete as possible. There will also be 
an exhibition of the history of arms in a building on the Esplanade 
Exhibi 

e ibition is to be opened, says the official e, 
on May 6. That it Penh: be Fas ag’ that date is an im- 
possibility ; and even if it should be possible to allow visitors to 
circulate wes! in it, a marvel will have been accomplished. At 
present the wildest confusion reigns everywhere. Railways are 
running through the grounds and buildings in all directions, and 
the sections are blocked with trucks laden with goods. Many 
countries have not yet begun to put up their fittings ; others are 
slowly unpacking. The grounds are as unfinished as the rest; 
paths are yet to be laid down, fountains and statues are lying 
about in fragments. Great Britain alone is fairly forward in her 
arrangements ; the cases are all up, and will in all probability 
be filled by the time appointed. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE.* 


as sight of these volumes is enough to give pause to the 
stoutest Carlylean. With the two volumes of Early Letters 
already published by Mr. Norton, the Correspondence with 
Goethe and with Emerson, and the three volumes of Mrs, 
Carlyle’s Letters, we have already ten volumes of co ndence 
About as many volumes more of Life or Reminiscences, 

this man or that, in this version or that, are also in existence. 
brain reels at the thought of what is to come. Mr. Norton 

has brought his edition of the Letters down to 1836. There re- 
main, therefore, forty-five years, and those the fullest of Carlyle’s 
life, to be dealt with. We presume that the editor does not pro- 
to confine himself to the letters written to the family. He 

not done so hitherto, and can still less do so in future. An 
enormous mass of letters remain, therefore, to be printed. After 
1836 Carlyle’s circle of acquaintances went on ever widening. 
Although quite sincerely convinced of the inferiority of all lite- 
rature to action, in theory, he was by nature a writer. No man’s 
pen was ever more incessantly active; and the letters of such a 
correspondent are carefully cherished. It may be taken for 
granted that there is material enough to supply volumes of 
“ Carlyle’s Letters,” at brief intervals, far into the next century. 
That much of this will be of inestimable value is beyond question. 
What he had to say to those of his contemporaries who were of 
his own world in intellect will be well worth having. All that 
he wrote has indeed his stamp on it, and could have come from the 
hand of no other man; but even of the best of things there may be 
excess of bulk. The time has certainly come when Mr. Norton 
and the Carlyle family should exercise a much more severe care 
in selecting the letters they decide to print. Those written to 
his kinsmen ought, for instance, to be soberly quoted. If we have as 
much as will show that his dealings with them never altered it 


Edited by Charles Eliot 


will suffice. Enough has been published to that as a son 
and brother he was above reproach. More this even may 
be said. We know quite as much as we are entitled to know 
about his relations to his wife. Mr. Froude’s errors of taste and 
judgment no doubt justified Mr. Carlyle’s family in protesting, 
and in producing rebutting evidence. But they have done enough. 
It must now be manifest to any man endowed with critical 


| faculty, and not quite ignorant of human nature, that, if Carlyle 


was not without fault, neither was he wholly without provocation. 
For the rest, the errors on both sides were but as feather weights 
when compared to the virtues. That two passionate people 
endowed with quite exceptional faculties of expression should 
have said sharp things to one another; that a very clever woman 
should not have been more indifferent than her sex always is to 
even the appearance of preference for the strange woman which 
is most grievous to women, and should have exaggerated what 
she had really to complain of; that a man of genius should 
have been once in his life a little obtuse, and incapable of 
sacrificing what to his eyes seemed harmless out of deference to 
the Ewigweibliche, which, after all, no man, save Shakspeare, 
has ever thoroughly understood—all this is — and not 
at all wonderful. At any rate, as much has been said on it as 
good taste and feeling can ibly require, and even this 
can only be allowed in view of the provocation given. It is 
impossible to believe that Carlyle himself would have approved of 
the publication of so much which he would surely have felt to be 
sacred. Those who admire him as a writer and a man may at 
least protest against this boundless injudicious publication of 
mere repetitions. Not even the innumerable flashes of his humour, 
and the abounding Rembrandtesque pictures of men and thi 
which the letters contain, are a sufficient justification for this 
want of reticence. In future we trust that Mr. Norton will strive 
to confine himself, at least in the main, to Mr. Carlyle’s corre- 
spondence with his peers, and to that part of it with his family 
which is not personal, 

It-is not, however, only the unwieldy bulk to which this 
correspondence threatens to attain that we have to complain of. 
The arrangement is confused to an extent which would have 
been utterly repulsive to Carlyle himself. We do not mean that 
Mr. Norton has not given the letters in order of date. Our com- 
plaint is that he has so printed them that they cannot be used 
independently of Mr. Froude, whom it is his object to correct. 
To take an instance. On p. 293 of the first volume there is a 
part of a letter given by Mr. Norton to Dr. John a with a 
note to the effect that what follows the words “Help towards 
work” is “inaccurately given in Froude’s Life, ii. 155.” We 
refer to p. 155 of vol. ii., and find that Mr. Froude has omitted 
some lines at the beginning and some more further down, without 

utting any mark to indicate the suppression. On the other 

d, he gives a page and a piece over which is not given by 
Mr. Norton, who simply acknowledges its existence by a row of 
dots. To reconstruct the letter, therefore, it is necessary to piece 
Mr. Norton’s version and Mr. Froude’s together. Between the 
two the original is torn into atoms. And this is not a solitary, 
though it is an extreme, instance. On several other occasions 
Mr. Norton refers his readers to Mr. Froude for passages which 
he does not print himself. The result is that whoever wishes to 
use these letters must have recourse to a Scaligerian operation. 
He must piece together and rearrange, like a commentator re- 
constructing a lost author. With all this mass of printed matter, 
we are at a loss for conveniently arranged knowledge. It is 
monstrous, and all the exasperated Carlylean can do is to long in 
vain for an hour, or even a good ten minutes, of Carlyle himself 
to say what he thought of it. With the recollection of a certain 
passage about Croker’s Johnson, and the use of brackets, and the 
thing called book, we think we can faintly imagine what the 
deliveries of the “Sage of Chelsea” would have po Of Mr. 
Norton’s quarrel with Mr. Froude some very brief words must be 
said. Undeniably the yp has been proved to be guilty of 
some suppressions which (if the supposition were not almost re- 
volting) we could say were due toanimus. There is one example— 
a most notorious one—in the letter to Mrs. Carlyle written from 
Scotsbrig (April 17, 1827), in which Mr. Froude, by dropping 
half a dozen words, distinctly altered the tone of what 
Carlyle said, and that clearly for the worse. Indeed, where 
there are differences Mr. Froude’s version is often the less 
favourable to his friend. Assuredly the evil genius which 
has always made Mr. Froude so bad a quoter has never played 
him worse tricks than in these cases. At other times where 
the suppressions are unimportant, or even defensible, they are 
not indicated as they ought to be—as we must believe they 
would have been but for the ill-judged haste with which the 
Life was hurried out. These are serious blots on Mr. Froude’s 
work, but Mr. Norton is a great deal too much convinced that he 
does well to be angry. He is always calling attention to Mr. 
Froude’s inaccuracies when, after all, it is only a matter of capital 
letters or italics. As for such inaccuracies as “ Nature’s cornu- 
copia” for “ Fortune's ——— or “Make us all happy and 
honourable” for “ Make us all helpful and honourable,” Sheneer 
looks at the facsimile of Carlyle’s handwriting, in vol. ii., will 
find some excuse for them. At the worst they are trifling errors 
in comparison with the mistake of pom ms. Carlyle’s letters ina 
manner which increases instead of diminishi e difficulty of 
learning the truth about him. The length at which we have com- 
mented on the execution of Mr. Norton’s task, to the exclusion of 
the subject-matter of these volumes, may appear excessive; but 
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the mistake, if it is one, has been made for definite reasons. 
If the publication of Carlyle’s letters is to go on as it has gone on 
hitherto, it will be a serious misfortune for literature, and for the 
literary history of the half-century during which he worked. No 
student of the time can do without them, and it will be an_in- 
tolerable aggravation of his labour if they are only to be found in 
parts here and parts there, in rival publications so dovetailed into 
one another, so entangled and complicated, that continual toilsome 
collation will be required at every step. This is the danger 
which threatens us now. But the mischief is not yet completel 
done. Mr. Norton still has it in his power to make any succeed- 
ing volumes complete in themselves and independent of Mr. 
Froude. Let him show as much discretion and reticence as he 
pleases—there is abundant room for amendment in him and 
others in those respects ; but at least he need not compel us to read 
him with Mr. Froude open on the table for purposes of reference. 
If the work is continued as it has been begun, Carlyle’s life will 
be buried under a mass of contradictory authorities, none of 
them complete in themselves, or available as a whole without 
constant appeals for permission to rival editors. 

The two volumes we have here certainly show a much less 
“ fuliginous” Carlyle than the figure drawn by Mr. Froude. 
They confirm all the best that had been known of him. His 
industry, his severe and honourable frugality—partly, but not 
wholly, the fruit of his t training—and his uniform, un- 
hesitating generosity to kith and kin, are conspicuous in eve 
letter. Carlyle certainly ap in them as an “ alma sdegnosa” ; 
but that is not the worst thing to be said of a man in the opinion 
of some. At least that same alma sdegnosa helped him to 
avoid like pitch the follies or worse of the literary world of his 
time, from which peasant birth and training did not save James 
Hogg. There seems to have been in all the Carlyles a certain 
innate sense of dignity which to some old-fashioned — speaks 
in favour of one story about their pedigree. They had all 
something not unbecoming a noble race which had fallen, but 
had not derogated. Mr. Norton has not added greatly to our 
actual knowledge about Carlyle’s life in these years. e mere 
facts and great part of the very words of these letters were 
known, but the general impression is milder—and yet not less 
strong. Carlyle, as we see him here, has all the power he 
has in Mr. Froude’s picture, with less violence and less erratic 
vehemence. The Kraftspriiche and the ph Yd often most just 
scorn) are there, but they are counterbalanced by much of a very 
different kind. With the greater bulk of evidence now available we 
can see that the quotations on which his biography has hitherto 
been built have been strangely onesided. In these ten years, at 
least, Carlyle was a quite intell 
at all such a “ raw head and bloody bones” as he appears in some 
of the eve ing phases of Mr. Froude’s estimates of him. Of 
those wonderfully vivid little pictures of men and places, which 
M. Taine compared to the etchings of Rembrandt, there is no 
lack. They seem to have run off his pen without effort. Nothing 
in his published work is better in the kind than his account of the 
negotiations with the outgoing tenant at Craigenputtock and the 
dealer who declared that‘having been fu’ when he got it he would 
be as fu’ when he quut it. The tragic history of the grey mare 
and the gig is not less good, and a whole gallery of types of Scotch 
character, from our ain Hoddam down to the maid-of-all-work, 
might be picked out of these letters. But a detailed examination 
of them would be unnecessary. They are but a part of a whole; 
they show what the rest shows. at chiefly interests us at 
— is to know whether the rest will be given in a proper 
orm, 


NOVELS.* 


YEAR or two a person who chooses to style himself 

Mr. Randolph published a rather dreary and yet extremely 
absurd novel ed eer | Fools. It was a poor book, not de- 
serving of the notice of the general reader; but it was written, 
especially in the first few —— with a sort of distorted clever- 
ness and misdirected “go” which seemed to promise that, if Mr. 
Randolph would condescend to study the art of fiction, and 
strenuously curb the roving fancy which prompted him to make 
his romance the vehicle for fatuous disquisitions upon things in 
— he might produce gm | fairly readable. Mr. 
dolph has now taken thought, and written another novel 
called The New Eve, with a kind of pantomime sword of fire in 
red and gold on the cover. It is by no means without cleverness, 
and far less crude than Mostly Fools, but the cleverness has run 


* The New Eve: a Study in Recent Evolution. By Mr. Randolph, 
=" of “ One of Us,” “ Mostly Fools,” &c. London: Spencer Blackett. 
I 

=, by Fire. By Eleanor Mary Marsh. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
1 


The Belvidere ; or, the Warning Maiden. By William Dwarris. London: 
Digby & Long. 1889. 

Beneath Your Very Boots ; being a few Striking Episodes from the Life o 
Anthony Mertoood Haltoun, Transcribed by C. J. Hyne. 
Digby & Long. ied 

Looking Backward, 2000-1887. ward Bellamy, Author of “Dr 
Heidenhof’s Process” ec. Seventeenth edition. London: William 


Lesbia Newman. A Novel. By H Robert S. Dalton. London: 
George Redway. 1889. we 


ligible and very lovable man. Not . 


in a very unsatisfactory direction. The result is an extremely 
morbid work, which cannot fail to recall to any one who knows 
it Mr. Marion Crawford’s To Leeward. The story may be told in 
three words, and the telling of it therefore cannot injure the 
novelist, although his work is not good enough to entitle him to 
—— from that class of review. Colonel Ferrers, an invalid 

— officer, fell in love with Mrs. Vernon, an ill-conditioned 
married lady. They flirted a great deal, and then, in order to 
“ save her,” he went away. She naturally resented his behaviour, 
and took up with a less chivalrous admirer. The Colonel died of 
a broken heart. That is all, though there are a few silly touches 
of a kind of clairvoyance, of which he gets the benefit, or other- 
wise, through the medium of a lock of her hair. Mr. Randolph 
says the story has a moral, but if it is not that half-pay colonels 
should not hug neglected wives in deserted conservatories we do 
not know what it is. And that seems hardly worth writing a 
morbid story to expound. The book has the merit of brevity, 
and of being written in pretty good English. Colonel Ferrers had 
an exasperating trick of addressing his lady-love as “ dear woman” 
and “sweet woman.” She was very forbearing to put up with 
his attentions as long as she did. e hopes for Mr. Randolph's 
future founded on his previous effort are insome degree justified, 
but in a particularly unsatisfactory manner, because there seems 
to be now no reason to anticipate further improvement. 

Saved as by Fire is a very good specimen of a very bad novel. 
It is long, dull, illiterate, improbable, and a thoroughly poor 
story. All the situations in it are threadbare from overwork. If 
it were in the least amusing, it might serve as a kind of bur- 
lesque into which had been worked all the bad stuff in all the 
worthless novels Mr. Mudie has circulated during the last twenty 
years. On the first page a worthy rector is in sudden want of an 
organist. To him enters, quite by accident, a heroine of tender 
years and peerless beauty, who offers to play his organ, and does 
so with skill which never has been or will be surpassed. So she 
is installed as organist, and the roving baronet of the ny 2 
comes home and loves her and she him, and she turns out to 
the daughter of a woman of whom his mother was formerly 
jealous, and whom he had “ driven out of society ” in revenge for 

is mother’s death. They part in tears, and she sets off to hunt 
up her persecuted mamma; but the latter has turned into a 
Sister of Charity, and eventually comes back to die on the steps 
of the baronet’s mother’s monument. So the lovers make it up. 
Among their friends is a gentle maiden almost as beautiful as the 
heroine, but more fragile, who loves in vain, and dies of con- 
sumption quite in the good old style. There is also a second 
pair of lovers, intended to be comic, very abject. The author 
almost always, and the characters generally, are extremely slip- 
shod in their language. When they are a accurate 
they talk like this :—“She laid her hand affectionately on his 
arm, saying, ‘I think sometimes my life has been like a little 
woodland stream, very sheltered in its course, nothing gay or 
d in its surroundings, but tiny wild flowers have rejoiced in 
its freshness, while here and there the big forest trees have bent 
their branches to listen to its song,’” and so on. 

No Belvidere has anything particular to do with Mr. Dwarris’s 
story, and the “ Warning Mailen,” who is a very commonplace 
ghost, and ap only once, and that on p. 31, has not much to 
do with it. Ter warning is disregarded, and there is an end of 
her. The chief merit of the book is that there is a = gory 
murder on the top of the sixth page. Early murder is far from being 
an original, but is almost always a pleasing, device. The heroine 
is suspected of the crime, is separated from her lover, becomes a 
governess, and gets into trouble and out of it again very much 
as might have been ex The whole volume is not only 
strictly proper, but wholly confined to the well-established main 
lines of romance. A touch of childishness about the style of the 
narration is neither out of place nor unpleasant. In short, the 
indulgent reader has nothing whatever to complain of. 

There seems to be rather prevalent among novelists a deplor- 
able fancy for depicting states of society which do not exist, and 
the three stories now remaining to be criticized are all of this 
unpromising type. Beneath Your Very Boots is an account of the 
adventures 0: 2 eae who accidentally discovered a hitherto 
unsuspected locality, peopled with a strange race; and Look- 
ing Backward is a description of life in Boston, Mass., in the 
year 2000 A.D. The latter is much the more serious, more care- 
fully wrought out, and less worth ing of the two. The 
former, as its name s ts, is about a country existing at a 
great depth below the surface of England, in large caves, 
colonized long ago by an ingenious but cowardly race, who fled 
thither in order to escape the dangers of superficial existence. 
They had devised various d for living underground, and 
were quite civilized when Mr. Haltoun accidentally came amo 
them. From time to time they sent emissaries to the upper 
to report upon what was going on, and import a few books, and 
the like. Oddly enough, the author does the account of the 
Nradas, as he calls them, considerably worse than some of the 
incidental matter. The long prefatory story which leads up to 
Haltoun’s discovery, though nothing much in itself, is written 
with a humour and coherence which rather fail in subsequent 
chapters. One thing, though, is new in literature of the undis- 
covered-country class. This is that a mysterious personage 
called Radoe, who combines in his own person the functions of 
divinity and absolute political governor, for the Nrada race, 


happens to capture the narrator, who discovers him to be a very 
bend person, and a rank impostor. Radoe 
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impresses Haltoun into his personal service, and takes advantag' 
wis assistance to scamp his work and get into a drunken condi- 
tion, which brings about a remarkable crisis in the State. Of 
course Haltoun eventually emerges from the bowels of the 
earth, bringing a pallid bride with him—Nradas, like under- 
und vegetables, are naturally pallid. The man in Looking 
‘ward, who awakes after a mesmeric trance of 113 years’ 
duration, also finds a lady to console him for the loss of his 
former friends. The hapless man, however, pays dearly for her 
by the discovery that in one thing the world 1s not in the least 
improved. That is, that it contains old gentlemen as unen- 
durably prosy as any now living. The book consists in substance 
of lectures by the said lady's father, who explains to the ex- 
rated Rip Van Winkle the appalling life which enlightened 
Socialism has in store for mle Ae a hundred years hence. In 
so far as Mr. Bellamy’s book carries conviction, it will be useful, 
as it will tend to reconcile even the most unfortunate to the 
actual conditions of existence. It is to be presumed from the 
words “seventeenth edition” on the title-page that the work is 
ular in America. Probably that is because the Americans 
want so much reconciling to their lot, and Mr. Bellamy supplies 
it. If the author of Beneath Your Very Boots will turn to his 
New Testament he will discover that it was Gallio, not Galileo, 
who “cared for none of these things.” If he had only once 
sted the contrary opinion it might have been attributed to 

his printer, but he does it twice, on pp. 43 and 297. 

Lesbia Newman is another prophetic story, dealing incidentally 
with the capture of Ireland in the next decade by the United 
States and other belligerent Powers, not without the assent of 
its inhabitants, but mainly with the consequent development of 
what some people call “the woman question.” This is solved by 
women assuming that position of general superiority which has 
hitherto been enjoyed by men. A judicious Pope saves the 
Church of Rome, at the expense of Christianity, by the devising 
of a new doctrine in accordance with this principle. Lesbia 
Newman is the heroine of the story. She is brought up as an 
emancipated female, by her uncle, Mr. Bristley, whose name, 
like several others in the story, is intended to be significant. This 
is a disagreeable trick, but less disagreeable than some other 
features of the story, of which superhuman dulness is perhaps 
the most attractive feature. The heroine has a young lady friend, 
an American, only less—or possibly a little more—unpleasant 
than she is herself. In a correspondence about the Future of 
Women, which they carry on while yet in their teens, they 
indulge in speculations which have not generally been found in 
any way profitable to adult inquirers, and which, when attributed 
to young girls, are thoroughly unpleasant to read about. Alto- 
gether it is a book to avoid. 


ROGERS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 


R. CLAYDEN may, we think, look upon his now completed 
biography of Rogers with considerably more satisfaction 
than some recent biographers are entitled to feel. Like the former 
volume of “ Early Life,” but in much fuller measure and with far 
more interesting subjects, this book not only collects all the most 
valuable part of what had previously been known about its 
subject, but adds a very great deal of new matter, some of it very 
interesting indeed. That this new matter, which has, as we 
gather from Mr. Clayden, been put in more than one instance 
at the service of previous biographers of other people, should not 
have been more fully drawn upon is sometimes surprising, but 
not perhaps quite so surprising as Mr. Clayden seems to think. 
For instance, Wordsworth’s nephew and biographer may have 
had good reasons for not printing fully the valuable series of 
Wordsworth’s letters here given. For these letters exhibit the 
poet of Rydal, not indeed in a new light, but certainly not in a 
oo one, as an ungracious critic of others, eaten u 
With self-esteem, as troublesome about his matters, and wit 
much less reason, as poor Mephibosheth, and not above some- 
thing rather like begging. It is rather curious, by the way, that, 
despite the persistent ery about Rogers's “ill-nature,” people 
seem to have written to him with rather unusual freedom and 
self-revelation, a circumstance telling in his favour certainly, if 
not always in theirs. 

Mr. Clayden makes a brave fight for his hero and connexion in 
this ill-nature question, and-we do not think that he is wholly 
unsuccessful. Certainly the victim of Byron’s ferocious and 
treacherous lampoon (which we think that Mr. Clayden is both 
courageous and charitable in trying to pass off as only Byron’s 
fun) does not suffer from that lampoon so much as Byron himself. 
It is also perfectly true, as Mr. Clayden urges, that much of the 
unfavourable ana respecting Rogers are due either to the deli- 
herate éreintement of Theodore Hook, or to the gossip of certain 
awkward, if not exactly malevolent, persons who, like Dyce, 
Lady Morgan, and even Lady Dufterin and Mr. Hayward to some 
extent, knew him chiefly in his later days when he was first a 
little and later much “failed.” Yet that there must have been 
an unpleasantness about Rogers which is not to be denied or ex- 

ined away by jealousy of his singular good fortune, and by other 
accidents of his long life, there can be little doubt. Mr. Clayden’s 
book, though it supplies us with ample facts, does not enter on 


* Rogers and his Contemporaries. By P. W.Clayden. 2 vols. London : 
»& Co, 1889. 


the curious question on the other side, why Rogers was so extra- 
ordinarily cultivated and esteemed, especially as a poet, by his 
contemporaries. Ilis case is a very peculiar one. Although well 
to do, he never was an extremely rich man; though respectably, 
he was by no means highly, connected ; he never at any time, for 
all his familiarity with great men, disposed of much official 
patronage (some of the most creditable letters here show how long 
and how vainly for long he had to plead even such a case of clear 
desert and hardship as “Dante” Cary’s). Even his ability was 
not extraordinary. The singular delusion which prevailed so long 
about his very creditable, but hardly in the least tic, verse 
has now, it may be supposed, finally disappeared ; for even Sir 
Henry Taylor, a friend, a generous critic, and to some extent of 
the same school himself, had, writing about it so lately as eight 
years ago, little that was not apologetic to say. His best sayings 
derive all their merit of substance from an ill-nature that borders 
upon rudeness, and of form from persistent and assiduous practice. 
Lastly, he had absolutely none of those advantages of education 
and consequent early acquaintanceship which count for so much. 
But Rogers united in a very singular de; those advan- 
tages of relative position which are collectively and vaguely 
called “luck,” and as such, vainly sighed after by one set of 
focls, and as vainly denied or poohpoohed by another. He was 
not, as we have said, a very Ay man, but he was much richer 
than most men of letters. He was not an extraordinarily brilliant 
man, but he was much cleverer than most men of wealth. He 
was a man of leisure, but he had passed through a serious busi- 
ness training which had both qualified him to enjoy leisure 
and given him some remnants of occupation to diversify it. He 
had a great many tastes, and he cultivated them all sedulously, 
not letting any one get the mastery of him. Even his poetry 
had this same singular luck of time and place. He was not a 
= poet, hardly a poet at all. But he was a Homer, or at 
east a Virgil, compared to Hayley and Pye, and, moreover, 
having not merely means, but moyens, he set them all to work 
to the business of being half-patron, half-comrade to writing 
fellows, half-protégé, half-equal of society. And he had his 
reward in the way in which, it is said by some parcel-optimists, 
a man always does have his reward when he determinedly and 
unweariedly wishes and works for some one thing. 

The majority of readers, however, will probably not trouble 
themselves much about the philosophy of Rogers's career, and 
Mr. Clayden himself has not forced it on their attention. What 
the book will be read for, and deserves to be read for, is its immense 
abundance of detail about all sorts of interesting things and 
people. We begin it, or almost begin it, with a letter from 
“ Picturesque ” Gilpin, who carries us far back into the middle, if 
not to the early, eighteenth century; and we do not quite end it 
with a picture of Lord Tennyson trying on, as the newly made 
Laureate, that celebrated Court suit of Rogers’s which had 
already been stretched to fit Wordsworth in the same capacity, 
and which might, if Rogers himself had had a little less pas 
sense, have actually belonged to one Poet Laureate as well as 
being worn by two. 

Between these the most curious collection of personages pre- 
sents itself, not absolutely for the first time, but generally so, in 
Mr. Clayden’s pages. Moore’s and Crabbe’s Diaries, as well as 
other books of the same kind, have been drawn upon to complete 
the record; but the staple of news is unpublished. At one 
time it is Wordsworth varying a published dictum of his by 
a declaration (by no means unjustified) that Crabbe’s verse is 
not poetry at all, but a mere statement of facts; or high- 
sniffing at Jeffrey's declaration in the Edinburgh that Rogers 
and Campbell are the only living bards whose laurels are un- 
withered. This is an unpleasant passage, not because of “ W. W.’s” 
wrath—which was natural—but because he insinuates that 
Campbell is not worthy to be coupled with his correspondent, 
which even he, rigid and awkward as were his canons of poetry, 
must have known to be—something that we had rather not men- 
tion in connexion with the author of ye Ode on Immortality. 
Campbell perhaps is not a great poet; but there is more poetry in 
a of «ohenlinden or The Battle of the Baltic in 
all Rogers's works. And it will always be to Rogers's credit that, 
while in many ways Campbell was a closer rival of his than 
any other of his contemporaries, he constantly defended and be- 
friended him ; though, with the joint instincts of a rich man, a 
man of business, and a man of sense, he did more than once de- 
nounce Campbell's sleevelessness and indolence. One of the 

leasantest stories about Rogers (which.Mr, Clayden duly quotes) 
is Campbell’s defence (literally ager ie by his own experience, 
and therefore all the nobler) of his friend. Some one said that 
Rogers was always speaking evil of his acquaintances. “Is he?” 
said Campbell. “ Borrow five hundred pounds of him, and he 
will never say anything unkind of you till you try to pay 
it back.” That is good—as good almost as the very different 
story which Mr. Clayden tells, not in its best form we think, and 
of a different person from the person of whom we have heard it 
told. According to Mr. Clayden’s version, Lady Davy said one 
day acrossa dinner-table, “ Mr. Rogers, I am sure you are talking 
about me.” “Lady Davy,” replied he, “I pass my life in defend- 
ing you.” This is not very pointed. The other version has it 
that the late Mrs. Procter said to Rogers, “ Mr. Rogers, I hear 
you have been attacking me.” “ Attacking you, my dear lady! 
Why, I pass my life in defending you.” That has point 
enough, 

If Regen, however, had an evil tongue, he achieved not the 
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least difficult or uncommon of the beatitudes by being a famous 
peacemaker in others’ quarrels. That he was the chief agent in com- 

sing the quarrel in which figures “ Little’s leadless pistol ” (which 
o the way, was not leadless, though Jeffrey’s was) may be well 
known; but it is not so well known that, according to at least 
one account, he suppressed a remark of the military arbitrator 
called in, that “Mr. Jeffrey was not called on to go out 
again,” which, if repeated to Moore, would pretty certainly 
have brought on a fresh challenge. Perhaps the wittiest thing 
in the two volumes is Lord Howden’s. Writing to Rogers, he 
says, which is true enough still, that the hatred of the French for 
England is inextinguishable. “ It is inextinguishable for one reason 
that must always exist. Not our burning of the Pucelle, not 
Waterloo, not the incarceration of Bonaparte—these things may 
be forgotten—but because we prevent France from being the first 
nation in the world.” Any cui would give his ears to 
have said that, and there is a placidity of audacity about it 
which no Frenchman could reach. The most instructive and 
valuable is Rogers’s statement that the Duke of Wellington 
was “the most sensible man going.” For, though Rogers’s 
Whiggism was not very deep or well-argued, it was uncom- 
promising, and quite late in life he (more shame to him) declared 
that he had never wished well to the English arms. The most 
comic, perhaps, is Fanny Kemble’s history of the occasion on 
which Rogers, quite overcome by Wordsworth’s “booing,” ex- 
claimed, in genuine bitterness of soul, “ Ile won’t let me tell my 
story.” And the most novel is the publication of certain memo- 
randa which show that Sheridan, at the time when most of his 
biographers have professed themselves utterly unable to know 
how he made a living, was possessed of by no means inconsider- 
able landed property which some one rented at “ near 700l. a 
year.” Somebody ought now to find out how the dramatist- 
politician managed to buy this. 

A book of this kind, however, can only be reviewed in the 
most haphazard manner, because of the multiplicity of subjects 
with which it deals. It is rather a panorama than a picture. 
But for two purposes it will always be valuable and interesting— 
that of reading lazily and that of consulting diligently. Rogers 
knew so many people, and his life covered so large a space of 
time, that few celebrated men of the last quarter of the last 
century and the two first quarters of this failed to touch him in 
some way or other. Why people thought of his poetry as they 
clearly did think will long remain as great a mystery as Macaulay 
confessed it was to him. But why he was in general such a con- 
siderable person is not difficult to find out, now that Mr. Clayden 
has placed the full evidence before us, while for those who do not 
care about evidence, and merely care for a readable book, the 
volumes may be almost equally recommended. 


BRITISH MOSSES.* 
CALLE much may perhaps be said for this work 


but from the point of view of the scientific man there is little 
to recommend and much to condemn. The illustrations are 
numerous, and, regarded as sketches of the habits of mosses, are 
often clever ; but the details are imperfectly, or even erroneously, 
indicated, while the text added to explain them is in some cases 
absolutely misleading. For instance, on p. 44, in the explana- 
tion of figures on Plate L, the reader is gravely informed that 
“the apparently corresponding parts of what are commonly called 
‘ flowers’ are to be regarded as follows—the antheridia corre- 
spond to anthers, and the paraphyses to filaments, the two to- 
gether being the analogues of the stamens; that the antherozoid 
is analogous to pollen; and that the summit of the archegonium, 
ayers with paraphyses (style), corresponds to the pistil.” 

t seems a little disheartening to find the teachings of modern 
botany bearing such poor fruit asall this; but the author's notions 
of classification and of histology do not seem to promise much 
more, if we may judge by the opening pages of Section IIL., “On 
the Structure of Mosses.” One example will suffice (p. 21) :— 

In the botanical system of Linnwus mosses were placed among the Cryp- 
togamic plants. It is true that the various parts of their reproductive 
organs are so small as only to be fully examined with a microscope ; but 
the flower and fruit as a whole may on most species be easily seen. Their 
structure has only been understood of late years, and it is now ascertained 
that mosses have real flowers, differing, indeed, from those of other plants, 
but having parts which correspond to theirs. 

As regards the details of classification, the author avowedly 
accepts Schimper’s system as the basis; and, considering the 
numerous difficulties in the way of any complete scheme, we may 
fully sympathize with those who take refuge in such an ex- 
cellently cut-and-dried one. Of course the actual descriptions 
of species can only be tested in the field and herbarium; they 
seem clear, and suggest considerable acquaintance with indi- 
vidual forms, and there can be no doubt that it is with this part 
of the subject that the author has worked. 

The style of the Introduction is similar throughout the thirty- 
eight pages, opening with a vivid description of the third day of 
creation, and ending with a quotation from Bacon’s “The Student's 
Prayer.” 


* British Mosses ; their Homes, Aspects, Structure, and Uses. By F. E. 
Tripp. New edition. 2 vols. London: George Bell & Sons. 


SKIN DISEASES.* 


as skin of young children is happily not very prone to 

disease, but when it does become the subject of it, especially 
in a chronic form, the doctor’s patience, knowledge, and ingenuity 
are apt to be somewhat severely taxed. In the treatment of such 
cases the practitioner and senior student will receive much assist- 
ance from Dr. Campbell’s thoroughly practical little book on the 
skin diseases of infancy and early life. In his introductory 
chapter the author enters a protest against the vigorous applica- 
tion of soap and flannel to the new-born infant’s tender skin, 
an application too much in vogue amongst monthly nurses. We 
imagine, however, that he would not seriously countenance the 
introduction of the Norwegian plan, to which he refers, of not 
washing a baby for a long period after birth. Probably the sub- 
stitution of a soft sponge (kept well cleaned by means of solution 
of permanganate of potash) for rough flannel would meet his 
views. His suggestion of the exhibition, after the bath, of a 
sweet-smelling antiseptic unguent, instead of the powders in 
common use, is a valuable one; but we fear it would entail a more 
extensive wardrobe than could be provided by poor mothers. We 
rejoice that in these days of mischievous crotchets Dr. Campbell 
unhesitatingly condemns the widely-spread popular delusion 
that eczema may be, and frequently is, caused by vaccination. The 
more strictly technical chapters are concise, thoughtful, and up 


to date, and bear evidence of having been written by one who has’ 


possessed and conscientiously utilized extensive opportunities for 
the clinical study of the diseases of which he treats. 


OLD CHELSEA.t+ 


gps American language, as she is written by Mr. Ellis Martin, 

contains so many anomalies and so constantly rebels against 
the rules of the great American grammarian, that we can but 
conjecture that in the lapse of years Lindley Murray has been 
forgotten even in his own country, and new linguistic combina- 
tions have been formed. If we cannot in all cases supply the 
syntactical rules by which Mr. Martin works, we can at least give 
examples of his style. A new preposition is much in vogue, “ back 
of.” Thus “beyond the bridge, back of us, rises the square, 
squat tower of St. Mary’s, Battersea.” In the same paragraph is 
an example still more difficult to parse :—* there lie the remains 
and stand the magnificent monument of St. John Bolingbroke.” 
In another place we have “ Lord William Cheyne, lord of the 
manor,” who, a few lines further on, is called “ Lord Cheyne.” 
On p. 33 we have some very odd archeological statements. 
The earliest appearance of Chelsea in “Saxon chronicles” is 
“in 745, as the ee se of Ossulston, Middlesex.” It would be 
interesting to know where Mr. Martin obtained this information. 
We fear some Englishman has taken him in, Chelsea was certainly 
never called by any such name as the Hundred of Ossulston, 
Middlesex. But a still more surprising statement follows, 
Mention is made of a well-known charter of Edward the Con- 
fessor, in which he gave Chelsea to Westminster Abbey (a charter, 
by the way, which never took effect), and Mr. Martin says it gave 
“the manor of Chelsey to the Abbot and brothers of the Ministers 
of the West.” This is very funny; but something even funnier 
follows, for we are informed that Offa, King of the Mercians, held 
here “a Geflit-fullic.”. What is a Geflit-fullic? Why cannot a 
writer like Mr. Martin keep to what he understands, and either 
get somebody else to do his Latin and Saxon for him, or leave 
them alone? He can write pleasantly enough when he pleases, 
as we shall see, though entirely in the American language ; but 
these absurdities go to lessen our pleasure, and to raise in our 
minds a distrust in the accuracy of the whole book. 

So far we have only named Mr. Martin, but his text is merely 
the thread on which are strung Mr. Pennell’s drawings. The 
views and sketches of old and new Chelsea are excellent, bar- 
ring one, and that one unfortunately the frontispiece. This is 
really a very poor sketch of the statue of Carlyle, and it is need- 
lessly repeated at page 136. On the title-page is a charming 
little sketch of the wrought-iron gate of Rossetti’s old residence, 
repeated from page 110. The next sketch shows the new houses 
round Tite Street, on the Embankment, as seen from Battersea 
Park on a hot, hazy, summer day. Mr. Pennell has taken more 
pains with the boats in the foreground than with the outline of 
the new houses beyond ; but the whole effect is truthful, and more 
than truthful, poetical toa great degree. A view of Chelsea a 
hundred and fifty years ago, engraved by Vivarez for Bowles, 
faces page 20, and is interesting, but too small, being, we suppose, 
reduced in size; but it shows many features which have long 
disappeared. On other pages we have three drawings from photo- 
graphs taken five-and-twenty years ago, but well translated. One 
of them shows the old houses westward of the church, of which a 
few still remain. The second is a garden view, rather too small ; 
but the third, a view of Don Saltero’s, is altogether charming. 
Mr. Martin quotes Steele about the famous museum formed here 
by Sloane’s barber, Salter, and says that the place had become 
“quite the vogue.” On 29 we have a sketch in a wholly 
different style. “The Embankment and old Battersea Bridge 


* The Skin Diseases of Infancy and Early Life. By C. M. Campbell, 
M.D., C.M. Edin. London: Baillitre, Tindall, & Cox. 

+ Old Chelsea. Written by Benjamin Ellis Martin, and drawn by 
Joseph Pennell, London: Fisher Unwin. 1889. 
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jsa mere outline, but marvellously full of life and drawing and 
4Jocal colour.” We greatly doubt Mr. Martin’s assumption as 
to Roman and Norman walls here; and when he speaks of the 

t historian of London as “one Maitland,” we tear this part 
of his work is of a second-hand character. A view of Chelsea 
Hospital on page 72 is disappointing. Mr. Pennell for once has 
not risen to the occasion. ©n page 18 he makes up for it with 
avery good view of Paradise Row on a wet day, a little sketch 
into which is compressed every element of the picturesque. He 
has attempted the impossible, or something like it, in the gate 
of No. 4 Cheyne Walk, the last home in London of “ George 
Eliot.” There is not enough dark background to throw up the 
wrought ironwork in white. This was the kind of design in 
which Bewick delighted ; but the process by which Mr. Pennell’s 
drawings are engraved is not wood-cutting. “Chelsea Rectory” 
is a very good winter scene. One other picture we may mention. 
“Turner's Last Dwelling-place” is so represented as to make a 

ing picture, with a well-composed foreground of boats. Mr. 
Sortie describes the view in very graphic language; “here at the 
end of this bridge isa fragment of ‘ real old Chelsea’ left intact 
for our delectation—a cluster of drooping trees on the bank, an 
unaccountable boathouse, stone steps leading down to the bit of 
beach, whereon are skiffs drawn up, and cordage lying about, and 
spars.” 

Mr. Martin can, and sometimes does, write so pleasantly that 
we are, perhaps, the more irritated by his shortcomings. A book 
mainly made up of anecdotal gossip about other times and their 

le should be specially accurate in names. Mr. Martin would 
i done well before writing about so many titled folk to have 
made himself even superticially acquainted with English usages 
in such matters. Ile is apparently as ignorant of them as Pomona 
in Rudder Grange. When George I. made Sir Hans Sloane a 
baronet, Mr. Martin tells us he was “the first physician so en- 
nobled in England.” We used to hear of a nobleman who was 
languishing at Dartmoor; but to call a baronet a nobleman is at 
least unusual. So, too, we are told—in a passage otherwise ex- 
cellent, tracing with the greatest clearness the descent of Sir 
Thomas More’s old House—that Lady Dacre “ willed the place” 
to the great Lord Burleigh, “and so it came to his son, Lord 
Robert Cecil, afterwards Karl of Salisbury.” Robert Cecil was 
never “ Lord Robert,” at least in modern parlance. The Marquis 
de Ruvigny cannot have been, and was not, made Count of 
Galloway in England. Put Mr. Martin is careless about other 
names also. We find Lord “ Robarte” for Lord Robartes, and 
Mrs. Spragge is called “Spraggs.” There are also some examples 
of, to say the least, very bad taste, as where we are told about 
Henry VIII. that “the estimable monarch rotted to death 
at the end of January.” Passages like this, and some references 
to Charles II., mar the pages of a very pretty book. It purports 
to be a summer day’s walk through Chelsea, and the author, 
especially as a stranger, deserves great credit for working up so 
much detail. Hlis most remarkable discovery is, perhaps, the 
identity of an old plaster-fronted house with “Sand’s End,” or 
“Sandford Manor House,” the home first of Nell Gwynne and 
afterwards of Joseph Addison. A very good example of the 
better sort of Mr. Martin's gossip relates in part to this house :— 

At the extreme north-eastern corner as we enter Chelsea we find Hans 
Place, a secluded green oval. built about with old-time two-storied brick 
houses. In No. 25 was born in 1802 the poetess, Letitia E. Landon, known 
as L. E. L.; and at No. 22 she went to school. At the farthest south- 
western point of the parish, just over on the border of Fulham, stands the 
old house once tenanted by Nell Gwynne. At the northern end of Church 
Street, opposite the Jewish burial-ground, is a public-house, “The Queen’s 
Elm,” perpetuating the memory of the tree, there standing until very 
lately, under which Elizabeth sought shelter from a shower when strolling 
in the elds with Burleigh on one of her frequent visits to Chelsea. On the 
southern, the river, border of the parish lived George Eliot ; and here, at 
No. 4 Cheyne Walk, she died. Between these spots, marked by the 
memories of these four women, so far apart in time, rank, and character, 
how much of history and romance do we traverse ! 


YANKEE GIRLS IN ZULULAND.* 


(THREE young American ladies, one of whom, named “Frank,” 
was an invalid, went from London to South Africa in search 
of health and amusement, and this pretty little volume is a 
record, or rather a sketch, of their travels. They appear to have 
started on their journey before the Boer war, and to have re- 
mained in Africa for a period of five years, moving about from 
place to place as the fancy took them. The invalid Frank 
recovered her health in her new surroundings, and returned a 
“healthy, happy, contented wife”; and her companicns, gene- 
rally speaking, had a very good time. But Miss Louise Vescelius- 
Sheldon’s volume suggests a moral reflection, We gather from 
its pages that neither she nor her companions ever set foot in 
Zululand. Is she, then, justified in giving her book the title of 
Yankee Girls in Zululand’ We will commit ourselves to no 
pinion on the point. 

No very moving adventures befell these young ladies. They 
travelled from town to town in South Africa, sometimes in trains, 
sometimes in ox-waggons and post-carts ; and such things as they 
Saw are briefly set down, in a not unpleasing fashion. Of the 

r war we hear little, and that little is told in a spirit friendly 


‘to this country. We learn that in one engagement—presumably 


* Fankee Girls in Zululand. By Louise Vescelius-Sheldon. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1889. 


Majuba—“ the brave English fellows, in their desperation, picked 
up stones, and threw them at their foe; and then, rather than 
be taken prisoners, jumped down a declivity of a hundred feet to 
effect their escape.” e heartily wish that the facts tallied with 
this description. 

Perhaps the best thing in the book is an account of an African 
thunderstorm, a portion of which we will quote :— 

The storm grew fiercer and fiercer, and the lightning seemed to come 
from the heavens in all directions in molten streams of fire. The road was 
full of ironstone, a peculiarity of the uplands of Africa; this seemed to 
attract the lightning, and the air appeared to be full of fire, accompanied 
by an ear-piercing crackling and booming that shook the earth. The 
atmosphere was black, and the darkness was intensified by the flashes, 
when suddenly there was a crash and a deafening roar that made us think 
the heavens had fallen. Stunned for a moment, we each looked at the 
other, expecting that the wagon had been struck; and a great stir and 
lowing among the trembling oxen increased our fears. 


Any one who has travelled in the country will recognize the 
truth of this description of that unparalleled spectacle a bad 
African thunderstorm, Miss Vescelius-Sheldon is not so happy, 
however, when she ventures into the domain of natural history. 
Her description of the proper method to tackle an infuriated cock 
ostrich is worthy of a Board-school boy. It seems that the 
ostrich can be “ easily choked” by throwing one’s arms about his 
neck, and it is further alleged that he can only kick backwards 
like a horse. As a matter of fact, the ostrich can only kick 
forwards ; and as for choking him by throwing one’s arms about 
his neck, any person weary of this life cannot do better than 
make the experiment. Miss Vescelius-Sheldon, in common with 
most of her countrywomen, has a certain fund of humour at her 
command. Her receipt for securing comfort in a post-cart— 
namely, by imagining that one is an india-rubber ball till the 
mind at length refuses to entertain the delusion—is by no means 
bad. Nor, indeed, are her remarks upon the readiness with which 
English society accustoms itself to the Yankee girl's twang, when 
the twang is not unconnected with dollars. The illustrations of this 
little book are exceedingly well done and charmingly reproduced 
by “ process.” The spelling is American ; and the name of the 
capital of Natal should be written Maritzburg, not Maritzberg. 


LADY GODIVA.* 


ie is nothing to us that Mr. Marsh, as he takes the trouble to 
inform us, fully believes the story of Lady Godiva’s ride 
through Coventry, or, as we gather elsewhere, the less pleasant 
and at least equally baseless legend of Queen Emma and the 
ploughshares; his beliefs are his own concern, and he has not 
expressed them in a book of history. But we are justly offended 
with him for having written such a stupid story as his Lady 
Godiva. Apart from the two legends, the principal incident in 
it isthe birth of Lady Godiva's first child, which is told at con- 
siderable length, from the arrival of the lady’s nurse to her 
announcement that “ ‘mother and son are doing quite as well as 
can be expected’—a formula of words current in those days.” 
As a tale his book is naught. He claims, however, that it should 
be judged by another standard, and speaks in his preface of 
“readings of Saxon documents,” and of having, for the purpose of 
this book, spent the “leisure of several years” in the “ study of 
charters and deeds.” He must either be a singularly busy man, 
or have spent such leisure as he has had to singularly little profit. 
Most of his general history may, we imagine, be found in colle 
school text-books, though he certainly gives us some new facts 
derived perhaps from his “Saxon documents.” Among these we 
learn that Sweyn, the Danish King, was a “ pompous old man,” 
that his son Canute “never intended” to slay certain English 
nobles whom he put to death, and that during Canute’s reign 
men were dissatisfied at finding that all the best offices in Church 
and State were given to Frenchmen. Somewhat less than several 
god study of original authorities might, we should have thought, 

ave sufficed to learn the difference between Canute and Edward 
the Confessor. Mr. Marsh has crammed his book with names, 
and has spelt them in every conceivable fashion. From what 
“Saxon document,” we should like to ask him, did he learn such 
a barbarous word as “witanagemote,” which he uses pretty fre- 
quently? He is great, as we have already hinted, on nursery 
matters, and relates many particulars about Lady Godiva's 
children—there is ‘no trustworthy authority for crediting her 
with more than one—and especially about Hereward, though 
we are very sure that no charter or deed taught him that 
Hereward was Earl Leofric’s son. As he tells us that he has 
tried to reproduce the mode of speech prevalent at the date of his 
story, we are bound to remark that his attempt has signally failed, 
inasmuch as he makes people in the reign of Canute address the 
wives and daughters of Tenglish nobles as Lady Adda, Lady 
Northcote, and Lady Matilda, We need say no more of his story 
or his pretensions, and will only add that it is a dangerous thing 
for an author to claim credit for years of original research unless 
he has good reason to believe that there is oe in his work 
which will give his pretensions an air of verisimilitude in the eyes 
of readers unacquainted with his personal character. 


* Lady Godiva: a Story of Saxon England. By John B. Marsh, 
Author of “ Robin Hood” &c. London: Elliot Stock. 1889. 
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OLD YORKSHIRE.* 


R. WILLIAM SMITI’S volume is entertaining and instruc- 
tive; but it is not archeology, and some of its contents cannot 
by any ordinary process of logical definition be made to belong to 
“Old Yorkshire.” This critical deduction allowed, it may as a mis- 
cellany of odds and ends be safely commended to the general reader. 
It is one of those books that are godsends on wet days, when the 
weather prohibits outdoor enjoyment and dulls the keenness of 
indoor study. In a paper on chained books in Yorkshire a 
number of extracts are given from the wills of benefactors who 
left books to be chained for the benefit of the parishioners. These 
are chiefly biblical and theological writings ; but amongst them 
are the Rose of Medicine and the Historia Scolastica. The 
rector of Saundby in 1467 leaves to his brother “a book called 
the Bible” to the end of his life, and after his death to Saundby 
Church, “so that it shall not be alienated from thence, neither 
by the lord, the rector, nor by the churchwardens in any manner 
sold, but shall remain in the choir chained to a stall, and there 
remain without end to the use and profit of readers in perpetuity.” 
This reminds Mr. Fairbank of the Warwickshire rhyme :— 
The people of Clifton-super-Dunsmore 
Sold the church Bible to buy a boar. 
Mr. Fairbank does not mention the, let us hope, equally slanderous 
attack on a Cheshire town :— 
Congleton rare, Congleton rare, 
Sold the Bible to pay for a bear. 
If either incident ever occurred—and what is impossible to 
churchwardens >—a bear would represent amusement, a boar 
business. Mr. J. Nicholson contributes a satisfactory article 
on Yorkshire Beacons. The first part of a list of Yorkshire 
artists includes the names of Chantrey, Creswick, Henry Dawson, 
William Etty, and John Flaxman; and if the remainder 
of the alphabet proves to be equally rich, the county will 
have no reason to be other than proud of its artistic re- 
cord. Amongst the Yorkshire schoolmaster authors, perhaps 
the most important is omitted by Mr. Smith. The Rev. John 
Clarke, the “ Little Aristophanes,” is included; but the earlier 
John Clarke, who translated Corderius and Erasmus, is ex- 
cluded. He is nevertheless an interesting person in the history 
of English pedagogy. He was the son of an innkeeper of York, 
went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a sizar, graduated M.A. 
in 1710, became Master of the Hull Grammar School in 1720, and 
afterwards of the Grammar School at Gloucester, where he died 
in 1734. His contributions to theological controversy were 
numerous, but not so important as his translations and treatises 
on educational methods. Mr. Smith would be well advised if he 
induced some scholarly pedagogue of the present day to examine 
again the writings of this bygone Yorkshire schoolmaster, who 
appears to have fallcn into unmerited oblivion in his own county. 
e list does not extend to living authors, and thus the name of 
Mr. J. Horsfall Turner is also excluded. If women were in- 
cluded, the authors now recorded would “ pale their ineffectual 
fires” before Charlotte Bronté and her sisters. But perhaps their 
scholastic claims are too slight. Mr. John Holmes contributes a 
—— sketch of the life of Humphry Sandwith, but appears to 
unconscious of the fact that a biography of him has been 
published by Mr. Humphry Ward. So the notice of Mark Pattison 
is taken from the 7%mes’ obituary, with no reference to the curious 
autobiography that has since appeared. Mr. John Evans has an 
excellent account of Henry Crabtree, the astrologer. Another 
Yorkshire notable is John Gully, who in the course of his long 
life played the various parts of butcher's boy, prizefighter, bet- 
ting man, foxhunter, turfite, Radical M.P., and lay preacher, 
and whose memory is still held dear in Ackworth and Ponte- 
fract for his kindness to the poor. Mr. R. V. Taylor, who 
sketches the career of the ex-pugilist, has also compiled a 
list of seventy-six old Yorkshire grammar schools. There is 
some pleasant gossip about Turner in connexion with Wharfdale 
and with Farnley Hall. We have not exhausted the contents of 
Old Yorkshire; tor, in addition to those already named, there are 
other articles, geological, biographical, and descriptive, that will 
rey perusal. 
he publication of books which, whilst not too technical for 
the general reader, yet convey varied information as to the men 
and manners of the past, which remember the services of departed 
worthies, and gather up the legendary lore of ancient homesteads 
and picturesque scenery, cannot but have a beneficial effect in 
deepening and strengthening the spirit of local patriotism that 
has helped England through many troubles and difficulties in the 
t. ‘Take care of the parish, and the shire will take care of 
itself; take care of the county, and the country will take care of 
itself. Viewed in this light, the work of the “ popular” anti- 
quary becomes one of importance and dignity. 


THE FAMILY OF WALLACE. 


ye handsome volume, one of the publications of the 
Grampian Club, contains the genealogies of families bearing 


* Old Yorkshire. Edited by William Smith, I.S.A.S. With an 
Introduction by Will Carleton, of Brooklyn, U.S.A. New series. London : 
Longmans & Co. 

+ The Book of Wallace. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, D.D., LL.D., 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, &c. 2 vols. Vol. I. 
Edinburgh: printed for the Grampian Club. 1889. 


the name of Wallace, together with a narrative of their fortunes, 
William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, came of a younger branch 
of the house of Wallace of Riccarton, a parish near Kilmarnock, 
and from this house several of the families commemorated her. 
traced their descent. Dr. Rogers points out that Henry the 
Minstrel’s assertion that William Wallace had a wife and child 
has no foundation in fact ; he was never married, and does not seem 
to have left any illegitimate issue. As his elder brother Malcolm 
also died childless, the lands of Elderslie reverted to the house of 
Riccarton, From another branch of this family descended the 
Wallaces of Auchincruive, one of whom married the Countess of 
Carrick, stepmother of King Robert the Bruce, while another 
married the widow of Alexander, eighth Earl of Carrick, second 
son of Edward Bruce, and nephew of King Robert. The ear 
who fell at the battle of Halidon Hill was this lady’s first 
husband ; he had four successors. Some interesting details are 
given of the history of the Wallaces of Craigie, the “ descendants 
of the united families” of Wallace of Ricearton and Lindsay of 
Craigie. Sir John distinguished himself in the victory won over 
the English on the Sark in 1449, and died of the wounds which 
he received in that battle. One of his descendants, also named 
John, was less honourably distinguished towards the end of the 
next century by his feuds with Ins wife’s relations and with his 
neighbours. In 1581 Thomas Tait of Adamhill complained to 
the Privy Council that John Wallace of Craigie had sent his 
brother William with armed men to Tait’s house, where in his 
absence they “brak up divers durris,” and wounded “Jonet Tait, 
his dochter, to the effusione of her blude in grit quantitie”; they 
further “chaissit Charles Tait, his sone, and schott twenty schot 
of gunnis.” John Wallace's grandson Ilugh threatened to make 
a raid on the burgh of Ayr, and in consequence the magistrates 
were forced “to man the brig port” and place a guard on the 
tolbooth. This Hugh received knighthood from Charles L, and 
fought under Montrose at the battle of Philiphaugh. He was 
taken prisoner, and two years later was compelled by the Pres 
bytery of Ayr to appear in the kirk of Craigie before the pulpit 
and confess on his knees his **complyance with the common 
enemy.” His son Ilugh seems to have inherited the violent 
temper of his great-grandfather, and Sir Hugh complained to the 
Estates that the “said Hew, without any offence given be his 
father to him or his wyff, gave his father a lie in his owne 
chalmer, and vowed by tuo severall vowis, adding horrible oathis, 
that he would shute his father throw the heid with tuo bullats.” 
The young man was probably mad ; at all events, his wife pleaded 
for him that “he had become ‘ distractit’ through his father’s 
cruelty,” and he died soon afterwards. A later head of the house, 
Sir William, commanded the cavalry under Claverhouse at 
Killiecrankie. He was the brother of the Countess of Melfort, 
and it was no doubt owig to this relationship that he received 
James’s commission to supersede the gallant Earl of Dunfermline. 
After the ruin of the Stewart cause he went over to St. Germains, 
and there turned to the Church of Rome. One of his descendants, 
Frances Anna, widow of John Dunlop of that ilk, was the con- 
stant friend and correspondent of Robert Burns. Among the 
Wallaces of Failford is reckoned Adam Wallace, a “ sempill 
servant of God,” as John Knox called him, who was burned as a 
heretic on the Castle Hill of Edinburgh in 1550. Several of the 
families noticed here seem to have no special claim to remem- 
brance, except such as may be derived from their common name. 
One of Dr. Rogers's appendices is devoted to a genealogical 
account of the family of Crauford, of which the mother of the 
Scottish patriot was a member; another deals with the monu- 
ments erected to Wallace; and a third with the “ Wallace 
sword,” which is now kept in the National Wallaca Monument. 
Dr. Rogers’s second volume will contain an exposition of the 
“ patriot’s place in the war of Scottish independence” ; and, as he 
is evidently a thoroughly conscientious worker, we shall look 
forward with pleasure to its appearance. 


FROM PEKIN TO CALAIS BY LAND 


YHE man must, indeed, have a “dull, incurious eye” whe, 
after the perusal of such a title-page as this book bears, !s 
content to read no more. It is impossible not to feel — 
more than a mere inquisitiveness to see how the intrepid 
adventurous travellers bore their perilous journey over such 
barren, and generally unknown, tracts, Whether or not they 
themselves were repaid for their act of daring, the reader will, at 
any rate, be deeply grateful to them for much valuable informa- 
tion, and for the rectification of many errors in which the public 
have hitherto been content to dwell with complacent content. It 
is true that Mr. de Windt quotes, as if with acquiescent approval, 
the saying of M. Meignan ut the conclusion of his De Paris 4 
Pékin par terre:—* N'allez pas 1a; c'est la morale de ce livre.” It 
is equally true that part of the journey was dreary and mono- 
tonous almost beyond conception; that the author himself says 
that he would not undertake it again for a king’s ransom, nor 
would his companion for a bribe of 10,000/. When the travellers 
were in what we may call the civilized parts of China, life was 
comparatively easy and pleasant. Shanghai must have been a 
delightful place of halt, with its hospitable merchants, its diver- 
sions, its pig-tailed English cricketers, and its polo. The native, 


* From Pekin to Caluis by Land. By HW. de Windt, With Llustrations 
and Map. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
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— 
the English, and the French quarters of the town are cleverly de- 
and there is an amusing account of its wheelbarrow convey- 
. Even Pekin, with its dirt, dust, and foul smells, was made 
urable by the kindness of the English and Russian Ministers. 
Mr.de Windt considers the Chinese capital tolerably healthy, except 
for the prevalence of small-pox. The physique of the inhabitants 
of Pekin and its neighbourhood is very different from that of 
the puny sallow-faced population of the seaboard cities. The 
men are tall and robust. For some malady (he forgets its exact 
nature) Mr. de Windt procured the following Chinese prescrip- 
tion :—“ Decoction of centipedes, one frog, and three cockroaches, 
ten grains of calomel, three grains of morphia, and fifteen grains 
of quinine.” Before we follow our traveller out of China, we 
will draw attention to his observations on the origin and utility 
of pigtails. They were introduced into China by the Tartars, 
as Mohammedans, required that the conquered race should 
shave their heads in Mohammedan fashion, leaving only the small 
tuft of hair by which the Faithful are supposed to be drawn up 
to heaven when they die. The Chinese, artistic in all they do, 
converted the ridiculous shaggy tuft of hair into the thick tail 
which is now the Chinaman’s greatest delight and pride. It is 
also a most suitable headgear for Pekin, where, in spite of con- 
tinual brushings, a European’s hair is always filled with dust. 
With a few exceptions, hardly worth noting, Mr. de Windt 
met with nothing but civility and kindness in the Celestial 
Empire. It was on crossing the Great Wall, making his way 
through the Mongolian tribes, and traversing the sombre desert of 
Gobi, that the traveller’s miseries began in earnest. In Siberia 
the drunkenness and bestiality of the people were more degrading 
than anything he had ever witnessed among the most depraved 
savages of Borneo. The blood-curdling accounts of the cruelties 
tised on Russian exiles are, Mr. de Windt tells us, much 
rated. Nihilists and conspirators are certainly not treated 
with undue tenderness; but the prisoners convicted of ordinary 
crimes have not 
such a bad time of it as we in England are generally led to believe. Their 
term of imprisonment over, they are free to come and go as they please, 
and enjoy absolute freedom so long as they do not vent their opinions too 
freely. . . . Asa matter of fact, there is nut a quicksilver minein the whole of 


Sometimes an impecunious officer of the Guards finds himself 
exchanged into a marching regiment quartered in Siberia, and 
eriblé de dettes; there is but one way out of the difficulty. 
Some fifty or sixty convicts are liberated on the understand- 
ing that they return before a certain date; in the meantime 
they may get their living as best they can upon the roads. 
They always return at the specified time, as no one but a 
lunatic would think of trying to escape outright from Siberia. 
“During their absence the gallant officer draws the money for 
their rations, &c., and discharges his just debts. Cela n'est 
pas plus difficile que cela.” Throughout the whole of Siberia 
there is a custom, sanctioned, or at any rate tolerated, by 
the Government, that outside of every house shall be placed 
refreshments, generally bread and milk, for the use of any convict 
that may make his escape. It is curious that Napoleon the 
Great, although such an enemy of their country, is the idol, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, of many Russians. In Siberia he 
isliterally an object of adoration, and his spirit is worshipped by 
areligious sect who believe that he will come to life again, put 
the Czar and his Government to flight, and subject the whole 
world to the Muscovite yoke. The Kamchatdales exude “ ancient 
and fishlike smells,” but are friendly, hospitable fellows, very well 
disposed to strangers. The Koriaks, on the contrary, are fierce, 
savage, and so inordinately jealous, that their wives are never 
allowed to wash themselves for fear that the ablutions may have 
& beautifying effect. They are even obliged to anoint their 
bodies with rancid oil so as to keep any intending lovers at 
a safe distance. While in Siberia Mr. de Windt met with 
very rude and offensive treatment in a restaurant because he in- 
advertently entered the room without taking off his hat to a 
ag of the Czar. Our traveller found the Russian language 
difficult to learn than it is generally represented ; in less 
than a month he was able to converse fairly well, and to ask for 
whatever he wanted, though he confesses that his grammar 
might have been somewhat risky. The Russians themselves he 
found invariably kind, courteous, and obliging; but this does not 
d him to the fact that Russian enterprise and aggressiveness 
are not to be thought lightly of. “For,” he says, “ when a 
ian, be he nobleman or moujik, says ‘I will do such and 
such a thing,’ you may depend upon it that he will do it, even at 
the cost of his life.” “Our author was most favourably impressed 
With the beauty, magnificence, and comfort of Moscow ; but 
Warsaw was the brightest spot in his generally melancholy 
Journey. He saw more pretty women in Moscow in five minutes 
any other European capital, including London, could 
show him in half an hour. From Warsaw he proceeded to 
Vienna, and from thence, by Calais, to England. Once arrived 
on the beaten track, he very wisely makes no further comment 
on his journey. Mr. de Windt says that his book will not have 
written in vain if its pages deter other travellers from 
owing his example. But, although we are far from under- 
Valuing his great hardships and difficulties, we cannot but rejoice 
he placed himself in a position to give to the world so excel - 

t a book of travels. We are grateful to him for having taught 
US so much that we did not know and for having untaught us so 
much that we thought we knew. The map will be found most 


useful, and the illustrations are very interesting and a most valu- 
able accompaniment to the letterpress. We wish that the pub- 
lishers could have seen their way to bring out the book in two 
volumes, instead of in one so bulky that it requires a strong man 
to manipulate it comfortably. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT.* 


| Oe the first issue of this series, which was reviewed in 
May last, its projector, with commendable discretion, re- 
frained from placing the notitication, fateful so often in the past, 
that it was Volume the First. But upon the present instalment, 
as we are glad to observe, since it is an indication of a certain 
success, he has felt emboldened to record that it is Volume the 
Second. We trust that the lineage may be continued ; because 
the book, though of a mo est rank as literature, cannot fail to be 
of service for reference. Whether its data as to prices will really 
afford any trustworthy clue to the values of books can only be 
decided when the sequence of volumes has been sutliciently pro- 
longed for the calculation of a fair average upon copies sold under 
similar conditions and unaffected by accidental causes or special 
peculiarities. Obviously, without a larger field for comparison, it 
would be rash to conclude that some of the items here chronicled 
can possibly continue to be worth the prices aflixed to them. For 
example, we see that another copy of the worthless and very 
dubious tract called The Mystery Revealed, which in the former 
volume was quoted at 2/. and 2/. 4s., actually found a purchaser 
in 1888 at 5/., and that, apparent.y, without any great redeeming 

ualities of state cr binding. On the other hand, the rare 

emoirs of a Protestant Condemned to the Galleys of France for 
his Religion, which is undoubtedly Goldsmith’s first work, 
was knocked down for the very moderate sum of 2/. 4s. As 
regards some of the other first editions mentioned on the previous 
occasion, Fielding’s Tom Jones, it seems, keeps its price, the 
highest sum given for it in 1887 and 1888 being about 5/. No 
Amelia appears to have come under the hammer last year; but of 
the rarer Joseph Andrews there were two copies, one of which 
went for 5/. The second copy was sold in a lot, which included 
first editions of the Miscellanies of 1743 and the Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon—the price of the six volumes being 4/. 4., 
which is decidedly moderate. Of Richardson, against nothing in 
1887, Sir Charles Grandison in 1888 fetched 27. 10s. for its highest 
price; Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, 2l. 148. and 3/. 128., and 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 21. 15s. to 5/. 78. 6d. This shows a 
rise in Sterne, the highest quotation for this book in 1887 being 
2l. 2s. Aspecial copy of Tristram Shandy, by Riviére, containing 
the author's brought no less than 5s.; and another 
of the Journey, by Roger, Payne, with borders of gold, tooled 
leather joints, and added plates, found a purchaser at 22/. Ios. 
Besides these was sold an exceedingly rare little tract by the 
same author—in fact, his first printed work—the charity sermoa 
which he preached in 1747 in the church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey 
at York, and afterwards published under the Shandean title of 
The Case of Elijah and the Widow of Zerephath Consider’d. What 
was charged by its first publisher, Mr. Hildyard, we know not ; 
but in extra morocco, by Bedford, it realized 8/. at Sotheby’s. 
For the copy of the first edition of Gray’s Elegy which, according 
to report, was acquired last year in one of the auction-rooms 
for a few shillings, we have searched in vain in this volume. 
But another copy by Bedford, in blue morocco, “with emblems 
of death on title,” was sold for rather more than a few shillings, 
since the sum set against it is 36/. This amount, however, 
appears but trifling when compared with that given for another 
and more modern work. The first edition of Lord Byron's rare 
Waltz of 1813 was bought by a London bookseller, probably as 
a commission, for 501. 

The name of Byron reminds us that in the books mentioned 
above we had intended to contine ourselves to those mentioned ia 
the account of the earlier volume of Book-Prices Current. Cer- 
tainly, to attempt anything like a scientific _— of a catalogue 
of some four hundred and sixty pages is (as Bacon said of the 
Instauratio Magna) “et supra vires et ultra spes nostras.” But 
we remark with complacency that the compiler, doubtless by 
reason of the recommendation we ventured to make in criticizing 
his first effort, has prefixed to his new volume a preface in which 
he makes experimental comment upon the variations in values. 
Some of the tacts which he brings together prove once more that 
books have fates as inscrutable as those of individuals. Why, he 
inquires, do editions of the Fathers sell now for no more than 
they sold for two hundred years ago, while a Homer, then worth 
a few shillings, at present brings in 150/.? Why, again, he asks, 
did Eliot’s Indian Bible, 1663-61, bring only nineteen shillings in 
1675, as against the magnificent sum of 580/. which was pal for 
it as late as June last? In both these instances, like the hero 
of Calverley’s poem, he makes 

—no effort to propound 
Any solution of the question, 
and passes to the safer task of announcing some of the general 
deductions to which the experience obtained in preparing these 
volumes has necessarily led him. Fashion, of course, may at any 
moment wholly alter the aspect of things; but, for the present, 


* Book-Prices Current: a Record of the Prices at which Books have been 
sold at Auction, from December, 1887, to November, 1888. Vol. 11. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1889. 
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he finds that the books mainly sought after are (1) Illustrated 
First Editions (e.g. Pickwick Papers, with the thirty-two extra 
etchings of Buss and Onwhyn; Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, with 
the woodcut at p. 336; Ainsworth’s Tower of London, with 
Cruikshank’s designs, &c.; (2) Works relating to the American 
Continent (to which happy hunting-ground they generally go) ; 
(3) Specimens of Old Typography ; Gh) Works printed in Scotland 
before 1700 ; (5) Early Editions of Old English Authors; (6) 
Old Bibles and Testaments (as opposed to modern editions, which 
are practically unsaleable), and (7) Works on Natural History, 
with coloured plates (e.g. Gould’s Ornithological Books). Anti- 
quarian, Genealogical, and Heraldic Works are stationary ; Topo- 
graphical Works rising; Art Works sinking (save when they 
are marked Ruskin or Hamerton); and Classical, Theological, 
and Technical Works at a discount. Having thus learned the 
existing conditions of the book-market, the speculative collector 
has now, according to the laudable method of Mr. Wackford 
nam only to go and do it—if he can. Peradventure, after 
diligent study of Book-Prices Current, he may buy for little 
what he shall hereafter sell for much. At all events— 
He who of these delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


[HE Land of Manfred is the somewhat enigmatical title of 
Mrs. Ross’s charming account of her rambles in the least- 
known corner of Italy. Now that the chief cities of Apulia can 
be reached by railway there is no good reason for its remaining so 
utterly out of the regular English tourist track; but even in 
Italy so little is known about the Southern provinces that Mrs. 
Ross was strongly advised by her Florentine friends to leave her 
earrings, brooches, and gold watch behind; and many of them 
foretold that she would be captured by banditti, or even assassi- 
nated. What she found is best told in her own words :— 

To any one coming from Tuscany three things are most striking in 
Apulia: the absence of beggars (save at Bari), the absence of swearing and 
cursing, and the extreme hospitality which one meets with everywhere. 
From the cabmau up to the duke, all are anxious that a “ forestiere” 
(stranger) should be as comfortable as possible, not be cheated, and take 
away a good impression of much-maligned “ Italia Meridionale.” 


In many instances the mode of life of these remote provinces 
seems to have undergone no change since the early middle 
ages :— 

In former times [says Mrs. Ross] all this country (the eastern seaboard ) 
was subject to perpetual inroads from the Turks; and the general in- 
security was so great that the peasants were forced to live in the large 
towns. Thecustom still prevails: I was told that every morning, at day- 
break, over ten thousand labourers leave Andria, many of them mounted 
on donkeys, mules, or horses, as their ticlds are miles away. The shepherds 
drive their flocks of guats and sheep and the herdsmen their cattle through 
the streets, making sleep impossible. After sunset, the town is again filled 
with its peasant population, which is said to be quiet and orderly. 


In Andria, a town of forty-seven thousand inhabitants, Mrs. 
Ross found no inn of any sort, and the absence of the modern 
commercial spirit is delightfully shown by the two following con- 
versations. Our travellers arrived at Brindisi, which one would 
have imagined to be tolerably impregnated with the ideas of the 
nineteenth century. Finding the food at the railway refresh- 
ment room uneatable, they asked for a cab, but, as it was raining, 
no cabs had come to meet the train :— 

We were evidently not going to India; the mail left two days ago. 
What could we want a cab for? Besides, it was raining; the harness 
would be spoiled, and the driver would get fever. 

Again :— 

When we said good-bye to our host at Manfredonia, I naturally asked 
for the bill, upon which Don Michele produced a slip of dirty paper, with 
a long line of figures. So many pounds of fish, bread, and meat; one 
chicken ; so many eggs, pepper, salt. oil, vinegar, wine, coffee, milk, and 
sugar. “ That is what [ have spent in the market for the Signora.” The 
whole came to an absurdly small sum, and I remarked that the rooms, 
candies, and attendance were not mentioned. “ Did I not say that I keep 
an inn for my own pleasure ?” answered Don Michele, drawing himself 
up; “ this is what I have spent. If the Signora will give me a franc with 
a hole in it to hang on my watch-chain in remembrance of her pleasant 
visit, I will wear it for ever ; if not—basta! ” 


Yet, primitive though their habits may be, the people are not 
as ignorant as might be supposed :— 


I was rather astonished [says Mrs. Ross] at being told by a peasant who 
Jent us his glass to drink at the well (of Manduria), “ You, of course, 
Signora, who are ‘ istruita’”’ (i.e. can read and write), “ know that Ovid 
says of our well ‘ Neque crescit, nec decrescit.’”” The amount of education 
of a queer out-of-the-way kind in Apulia is wonderful, excepting at Taranto. 
Almost every town of any pretension has its club, and generally its histo- 
rian, who spends years in writing a history of his native town, in three or 
more ponderous volumes. Some very creditable weekly and monthly 
papers, well printed on good paper, exist at Beuevento, Trani, and Lecce ; 
and to my surprise I found Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and various 
other of our modern authors correctly quoted in them. 


When we add that a house containing five rooms and a kitchen 


* The Land of Manfred, Prince of Tarentum and King of Sicily: 
Rambies in remote parts of Southern Italy, with special reference to their 
Historical Associations. By Janet Ross. Illustrated by Carlo Orsi. With 
a Map. London: John Murray. 1889. 

Falcon” on the Baltic. By E. F. Knight. London: W. H. Allen 

“7 of a War Artist. By Irving Montagu. London: W. H. 


ma be had at Monte Sant’ Angelo for fifty francs a year. 
including the bed divertimento of seeing the pilgrims in May and 
September, it will be seen that Southern Italy has attractions of 
more than one kind ; while its beauty is still as great as when 
Frederick II. said, on his return from his crusade, “ If the God of 
the Jews had seen my kingdom, the Terra di Lavoro, Calabria, 
Sicily, and Apulia, he would not have so often praised that land 
which he promised to the Jews, and bestowed upon them.” 

One of the great charms of little-known Apulia is its variety of interest } 
classical scholars, artists, and architects, lovers of the Renaissance and students 
of queer dialects, can all find constant occupation. The country is like 9 
palimpsest : Greek civilization, philosophy, and art is written over the 
remains of the ancient lapygian, Lucanian, Bruttian, and other primitive 
races; Roman glory and poetry over that again, until the Lom 
Saracenic, Norman, Suabian, French, and Spanish memories bring us down 

to united Italy, ruled at last by an Italian King. 


It is curious for Englishmen to read of the Council of Bari 
called by Pope Urban LI. to determine the dogma of the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost from the Father and from the Son, whereat 
the Greek prelates, after holding their own for a week, were finally 
overthrown by the eloquence of our Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Anselm ; or how in December 1241 all the bells in the kingdom 
tolled for Isabella, a daughter of our King John, who married the 
Emperor Frederick II., and was much beloved by the Apulians, 
But the chief figure of all the medieval pageant is the Emperor 

‘rederick II. himself, who could speak Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Arabic, Italian, and German, who led the only thoroughly 
successful crusade, but had to take the crown of Jerusalem from 
the altar with his own hands because the Pope had excommuni- 
cated him, and who, as Gibbon says, “ was strengthened and dis- 
graced by the service of the enemies of Christ.” Indeed, he brought 
sixty thousand of his faithful Saracens from Sicily to Apulia, and 
established them in the castle still known as the “citadel of the 
Saracens” at Lucera. Probably he knew that there was no fear 
of their changing sides in that lifelong war which he waged against 
the Pope. The peasants still speak with pride and affection of 
“our great Emperor,” and of his son, “our King Manfred,” so 
that “the chivalrous figure of the ‘ Bello e biondo ’ (handsome and 
fair-haired) son of Frederick seemed to haunt me at every turn.” 
Manfred’s romantic life and adventures, his death at the battle of 
Benevento, and the piteous fate of his widow, Alena, and her 
children, are well told by Mrs. Ross. He is said to have been 
buried near Benevento, and 
out of the cairn still shown as that of the unfortunate son of Frederick Ii. 
grew a wild rose, its pink flowers trailing across the gray stones, and by it 
sat a shepherd boy, playing a plaintive air on his * pipe of spring.” I 
asked him whether he knew anything about Manfred. “ t-ra figghiu di Re” 
(he was the son of a king), he said, “and had golden hair ; but the witches 
carried him off long ago.”’ 


The “ Falcon” on the Baltic will be warmly welcomed by all 
the readers of Mr. Knight's delighttul Crise of the “ Falcon”; 
though this Falcon is not their old friend, but a shallow-draught 
vessel of three tons register, which he found one day at Hammer- 
smith, and purchased because it would suit the shallow Baltic 
harbours, and also to carry out his favourite maxim, “The 
smaller the yacht the better the sport.”. How the yacht leaked, 
and how, after all professional ship carpenters had failed to find 
the leak, the skipper and his crew found and stopped it; how 
they sailed through Holland, and what they suffered from the 
unruly Dutch urchins; and how, after successfully dodging the 

les of the Jubilee summer among the desolate islands off the 

‘risian coast, they at last sailed triumphantly through the beau- 
tiful Eider Canal on to the Baltic, and found their rosiest  antici- 
pations fully realized, may be read in Mr. Knight’s book better 
than we can tell it here. His experiences of Holland are most 
amusing, and the following passage gives his first impressions 
that country :— 

I looked round Hellevoetsluis, which is like every other place in Hol- 
land, and I was struck by exactly the same things that first attract the 
attention of every stranger who lands in this country, and 1, no doubt, 
made exactly the same remarks as every tourist does. “I noticed that the 
crowd looked very like an English crowd. 1 observed the clean streets and 
tidy little houses, the marvellous lock-gates of the canals, of bright oak, 
varnished and polished as if they had been valuable old Chippendale side- 
boards at least—so different from the dirty tarred locks at home. Then f 
admired the schuyts and other craft, all of varnished oak, to match the 
locks, with little windows having a muslin curtain and flowers in pots, 
each with a clean family of many generations living on board—reminding 
one altogether more of life on a Thames house-boat than on a trading barge. 
Then I went into a café and approved of a glass of beer. But there was 
nothing very new in all this, and it has been described over and over 
again. 

Many of the “situations” in which Mr. Knight found himself 
owe their piquancy to the fact that he speaks neither Dutch, 
German, nor Danish, and did not carry with him a dictionary of 
any of these languages. He seems to have done very well without 
any language but his own; indeed it appears that all waterside 
Danes speak English, and have sailed on board of English ships 
by way of seeing the world before settling down in their native 
land. At Veile, on the Little Belt, Mr. Knight met a most 
comic character--a “ Yankified ” Dane, who addressed him with 
“Stranger, you must be God-dam lonely with no one to talk to, 
so come and have a glass of beer along with me.” The un- 
conscious humour of this youth's conversation is really the most 
amusing thing we have read for a long while ; and the account r 
the evening which the author spent with a Danish fisherman am 
his family, who played the piano and violin, painted in water- 
colours, and treated their guest with a refined courtesy n strange 
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— 
qntrast with their rough and arduous calling, is absolutely idyllic 
jnits charm. Such families, Mr. Knight assures us, are far from 
mon; to use his own words, “ it would be difficult to find 
here in Europe a jollier lot of people to travel among than 
the seafaring population of Denmark—the honest open-hearted 
hospitable and intelligent herring-fishers of the coast villages.” 
Ofthe peasant proprietors of the interior his account is not so 
frvourable, but possibly his ignorance of their language may have 
influenced his estimate of their character. We cannot resist 
giving one more quotation :— 

Frederiksen fone of Mr. Knight’s fishermen frien’s] had quite a 
Jittle library of books, among which there was one, he said, which was very 
interesting, as it was all about Kronborg Castle and Elsinore and the old 
kings who used to drink and fight there; he wished that I understood 
Danish, and could have read it. He showed me this volume, and I found 
that its title was—Hamlet. It was Shakspeare’s play paraphrased and set 
out in the form of a prose narrative. When I told him that a dramatic 
version of this novel had been produced in England, and had met with 
considerable success, his national pride seemed to be highly gratified, and 
he said that he was glad to hear that Danish literature was appreciated in 


Wanderings of a War Artist, by Irving Montagu, is *zritten in 
avivid, breezy, slapdash style, with plenty of sketchy Doréish 
illustrations, and will be found full of hairbreadth escapes, melodra- 
matic adventures, and blood-curdling horrors. Criticism is some- 
what disarmed by a passage in which the author acknowledges how 
much he owes to his wife’s assistance. We are quite willing to 
admit that he has many interesting stories to tell; but we think 
that he must have taken the most flowery passages in the Cruise 
of the Midge as his model of English prose composition. A 
veteran journalist once said in our hearing, “The difference 
between a practised and an unpractised writer is this—the un- 
practised writer says ‘The volume now before us,’ but the prac- 
tised writer says ‘This book.’”” When Mr. Montagu is going to 
Spain he says :— 

_ Iwill ask you, without further preamble, to accompany me to the land 
of the Cid Rodrigo Diaz, of the gallantly adventurous Don Quixote, and 
of the buxom and beautiful Dulcinea del Toboso; to that land where 
Murillo’s bright boy-faces seem to peer out at one through ripe overhanging 
bunches of Seville grapes, where vigilant duennas follow the footsteps of 
black-haired brunettes, where the coquetry of the mantilla is best under- 
stood, the manipulation of the fan most appreciated, where every half- 
open casement is suggestive of 

Dark eyes veiled with silken lashes, 
and every portico seems to shelter a jealous Caballero—fol!ow me, in short, 
tosunny Spain, which, if it be the home of the mosquito and the flighty 
flea, is, nevertheless, the one country in the world where poetic fancy holds 
her own ; the very hotbed of romantic adventure, where, especially in war- 
time, we shall find ample material for pen and pencil, &c. 
People who like writing of this sort will find plenty of it in Mr. 
Montagu’s book. 


RIDES AND STUDIES IN THE CANARY ISLANDS.* 


wast of space has hitherto prevented us from noticing this 
pleasant and well-written book, which, if it does not add 
very much to our knowledge of the Canary group, the merits and 
beauties of which have at last, fortunately or unfortunately, been 
discovered, will doubtless be found useful by those who go to 
Tenerife, and also in no small degree by the more enterprising 
travellers who succeed in getting to Palma. At the outset, however, 
the author makes two errors which he should have known how to 
avoid. He calls his book Rides and Studies in the Canary Islands. 
Now, as a matter of fact, out of seven islands he only visited 
three, and his title is therefore something too broad. Then in his 
he indulges in a paradox which we venture to say will 
few supporters. Ile states, truly enough, that those who go 
to Tenerife may learn something from his work about the early 
ans, and that it also “appeals no less to those discreeter 
travellers who do their journeying by the fireside,” and that, 
“though it is a pleasure to ride agape with expectation among 
strangers in a strange land, it is even pleasanter to sit at ease in 
one's armchair under our dull homely skies and amid familiar 
This the sage majority who travel only among the octavos 
w by heaven-born instinct.” We venture to say that Mr. 
Edwardes will find none to agree with this singular view, except 
those strange beings who never leave their native shores, and who 
happily become rarer every year. For a writer on cookery to say 
that a gastronome derives as much pleasure from reading a good 
menu as from eating a good dinner would hardly be more ex- 
t. 


These two preliminary mistakes must not, however, prejudice 
the reader against the writer's account of his wanderings, which 
18 by no means unworthy of attention. He has to tell of the 
Puerto de Orotava and Villa de Orotava, and of many other places 
In Tenerife, and also of the much less known Santa Cruz of Palma 
and of districts and villages in that most beautiful of the Canary 

ds. He grapples with his subject at once, sparing us any 
narrative of the voyage out, and for this some gratitude is due to 
» 48 an account of a run on board a great passenger steamer is 
nowadays about as novel and interesting as a description of a 
ey from London to Swindon would be; but he speaks at 
‘T length of that singularly uninteresting city Santa Cruz of 
enerife, and, of course, plunges into the story of Nelson’s defeat, 


which seems to have a morbid fascination for Englishmen. He 
describes as well as others have done the familiar journey from 
Santa Cruz to the Puerto de Orotava, scarcely speaking of Laguna, 
but giving an intimation, only too well carried out afterwards, 
that he will have more to say later on respecting this sometime 
capital, concerning which it is only necessary to observe that 
travellers seem anxious to work themselves into what must be a 
somewhat factitious state of enthusiasm about it, seeing that as 
a Spanish town it is of no very great antiquity and of only 
moderate interest. Of the Puerto and Villa de Orotava Mr. 
Edwardes has much to say, and this is natural enough, as the 
former is becoming more and more the resort of English tra- 
vellers during the winter and early spring, and is thought, not 
without reason, likely to prove a dangerous rival to Funchal, 
over which it is alleged to have one marked advantage. Funchal 
is generally considered to be better suited for those who are 
ailing than for those who are well, making the sick strong and 
the strong sick. Orotava, it is asserted, is equally good for both ; 
and certainly any one who has stopped there in fine weather, with 
the north-east trade wind steadily blowing, must have felt that the 
climate is bracing and exhilarating in the highest degree. There 
is, however, one objection to it, and of this Mr. Edwardes is Ls 
parently unaware. A digestive derangement which the Spaniards 
euphemistically call the noviciido very frequently attacks new- 
comers after a short time, and, though not at all serious, may 
prove very irksome and trying. No health resort, however, is 
without some drawbacks ; and probably Orotava will strike most 
of those who visit it as a very charming place, though it is per- 
missible to think that a long stay there may prove monotonous 
and wearisome. 

It is not necessary to speak further here of Orotava, which is 
now becoming well known, and which Mr. Edwardes describes 
neither better nor worse than others who have spoken of it. His 
account of this place, which seems not unlikely to become exces- 
sively dear to the bores of literature, is succeeded by an excellent 
chapter, well supplemented by subsequent portions of his book, 
on the history of the Guanches of Tenerife and the other in- 
digenous races of the Canary Islands. Of these unfortunate 
aborigines—now utterly extinct, though it is sometimes absurdly 
said that a specimen is to be found here or there—much re- 
mains to be written; and, indeed, an account of their curious 
laws, of what may almost be called their civilization, and of 
their singular generosity and clemency, which, combined with 
their remarkable trustfulness, made them, despite their courage, 
fall so easy a prey to the utterly treacherous and merciless 
Spaniards, might prove a history of rare interest, and one, 
moreover, Which has not been anticipated; for, though there 
are not a few volumes, ancient and modern, about the Canary 
Islands, there is not one which is the work, we will not say 
of a master hand, but even of a really competent historical 
writer. Making all allowance for wild legend and exaggera- 
tion, and the fictions of those whom Macaulay called liars 
in double right, and bearing in mind the nonsense which Eng- 
lishmen have listened to about the noble savage and other 
creatures of the imagination, there is a great concurrence of 
testimony that the Guanches and the other early Canarians were 
very far above the ordinary level of primitive people ; and that the 
story of their conquest and extermination by the Spaniards is one 
of the most painful chapters in that long record of crime which 
tells of the dealings of civilized man with his less advanced and 
cultivated fellow-creatures—a record which, as very recent events 
in various distant lands show, is not yet by any means closed. 

After investigating all he could in the Puerto de Orotava, of the 
Villa—that is, the City of Orotava—and pondering, by no means 
foolishly, on the Guanches and their history, Mr, Edwardes 
started for a ride round the island, or rather round the greater 
portion of it, which he achieved without any more difficulty than 
must always be experienced bya travellerin an untravelled country. 
His journey, which he describes at unnecessary length, was, 
happily for himself, quite uneventful, and when allowance is made 
for the inevitable enthusiasm of the tourist who finds himself in 
a new land, seems to have been of but little interest. He duly 
reached Santa Cruz of Tenerife, and went from there to Laguna, 
which he pitilessly describes, and after an expedition to the 
North, proceeded for the second time to the Puerto, whence he 
aoumtel the Peak of Tenerife. His account of the ascent is an 
excellent one, and his simple but by no means unfinished writing 
contrasts well with the crudeness and merciless prolixity of 
Mrs. Stone. Still, it is necessary to enter a protest. Might not 
accounts of this expedition come to an end? Surely there have 
been enough of them. It is, as Mr. Edwardes himself points out, 
one of the easiest mountains in the world, and was first ascended 
in 1650, since when travellers innumerable have stood on its 
summit. Surely the time has come when people may go there 
without writing about it. Perhaps the best advertisement for the 
next book on the Canary Islands will be that it contains no 
description whatever of an ascent of the Peak of Tenerife. 

From Orotava Mr. Edwardes went to Palma—ze. the island 
Palma, so constantly confounded with Las Palmas, capital of the 
Grand Canary. Concerning Santa Cruz of Palma he has a 
good deal to say, and he gives an excellent description of it. Those 
who have visited it will, however, be much astonished by the 
remarks he boldly makes on a subject of some delicacy. He is 
most ungallant towards the women of Palma, generally and 


* Rides and Studies in the Canary Islands. Pe es 


London; T. Fisher Unwi 


justly thought the best-looking and the most pleasant in the 
Canary Isles. Even those neat and tiny hats so jauntily perched 
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on the top of the head which usually enchant travellers seem to 
excite his wrath. In justice to him, however, it must be taken 
into consideration that he had to stop at an atrocious inn 
where there were weevils in the bread, and where the ventila- 
tion was nil, while the smells, to use his own expression, 
paralysed him; and that, a prey doubtless to dyspepsia, and 
with eyes literally jaundiced, he was in no mood to appreciate 
the charms of the handsome and laughing peasant girls. Leaving 
the capital where he fared so ill, Mr. Edwardes made an inter- 
esting journey round a great portion of Palma, and of course 
explored the caldera; but, like Mrs. Stone, he fails to give an 
adequate description of this marvellous voleanic ruin. Perhaps 
no one but Mr. Ruskin could. From Palma Mr. Edwardes went 
once more to Santa Cruz of Tenerife, and from there to Las 
Palmas, in the Grand Canary, whence, after a short excursion, 
he embarked for England. 

As has been indicated, his unpretending book is an addition of 
considerable value to the literature of travel in the Canarian 
Archipelago. He visited, however, the three best known of the 
islands. Of the other four, it may be said that dull Hierro, and 
that miracle of barrenness Fuerteventura, are likely to be sought 
only from curiosity ; but Gomera may before very long attract 
travellers, and perhaps when Lanzarote, the easternmost of the 
islands, is better known, many will flock to it, not so much for 
its scenery, strange and striking though it is, as on account of 
its marvellous climate, which will perhaps, before very long, be 
recognized as being, in winter-time, one of the best in the world. 
It seems at present by no means improbable that Funchal may 
be supplanted by Orotava and Las Palmas, and possibly in time 
these two will in turn have to vield to that city of perpetual 
sunshine, Arrecife, the capital of Lanzarote. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
i M. Barbey d’Aurevilly French literature has this week lost 


one of its oldest, and one of its most original, representatives. 
If the originality of the author of LZ’ Ensorcelée, of Les Diaboliques, 
and of Du Dandysme was a little too deliberate and far-fetched ; 
if his style had something of that quality which has attracted the 
admiration of some Englishmen and the qualified admiration of 
others for Mr. George Meredith, there was no doubt of two 
things. The first was that M. Barbey d’Aurevilly both wrote and 
thought for himself, and not according to other people’s bidding 
and model. The second was that he had a curious influence over 
younger writers of talent. Among his other oddities may be 
mentioned the combination of a fervent and orthodox religiosity 
with very considerable license of scene and language in his fede 
He will probably never be counted among the great names of his 
country’s history ; but it is safe to say that whenever competent 
critics seek out his works they will be struck by them. 

M. de Meaux has produced a solid and yet readable book (1), 
which would, however, have been better, not if the author 
had taken more pains, but if he had set himself a rather less 
definite thesis to prove, and had at the same time gone rather less 
far afield to prove it. THis thesis is, or appears to be, the some- 
what odd one that the Catholic countries of the Counter- 
Reformation, or at least its second stage, practised toleration, 
and thereby strengthened their religion (the Roman part of it), 
while the Protestant countries practised persecution and weak- 
ened theirs (the non-Roman part). We may be excused for 
calling this something of a paradox, and, as a rule, a paradox 
is better develo in an essay than in a stout work of some 
thirteen hundred closely-printed pages. Again, M. de Meaux has 
thought it necessary to go into the detailed history of each 
country at very considerable length—a process which, necessitating 
reliance on second-hand investigation, is not wholly satisfactory. 
Besides he has to answer, and does not, we think, answer, the 
contrasted facts that the French or Henri-Quatre system which 
he admires resulted in perpetual Protestant outbreaks, in the 
renewal of persecution, and in the complete corruption of the 
French Church of the eighteenth century, while the English or 
Elizabethan system resulted (after the one great struggle, which 
was more political than religious) in increasing toleration, and in 
the establishment of the Church of Wilson and Berkeley, of 
Butler and Ken. 

There are two considerable blots in M. Welschinger’s careful 
and exact history of the repudiation of Josephine (2). The 
first is the singular error of judgment and taste which has made 
him drag in an elaborate attack on King Milan of Servia for 
—— with Queen Natalie. The second is the even stranger 

elusion which makes him constantly repeat that, though Napoleon’s 
action was wrong, cruel, ungrateful, and mistaken politically, there 
was so much grandeur in it. That is precisely what no one who 
knows what grandeur is will admit. The usual ambition of a 
rich parvenu scheming to be “ took up” by a great family out-at- 
elbows may be great in one sense, certainly not in the other. 
Mahomet and Charles II. were not spotless characters; but 
certain remarks of theirs about Khadijah and Catherine show 
exactly the grandeur which Napoieon lacked. 

Of two novels (3, 4) before us, the first contains the story of a 


(1) La réforme et la politique francaise en Europe. Par le Vicomte de 
Meaux. 2 tomes. Paris: Perrin. 

(2) Le divorce de Napoléon, Par H. Welschinger. Paris: Plon. 

(3) Romanesque. Par Mary Floran. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) La Princesse Giséle, Par C. Buet. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


young woman who would probably have been much improved in 
early youth by the — of her mamma’s slipper. Not 
having received this benign treatment, she was “romantic” 
to her husband; that is to say, she gave herself intolerable 
airs to him; but it all came right. The other is “romantic” 
in the other sense. Its latter part is painful, a little ex. 
travagant, and somewhat “naturalist.” But it opens with 
some passages which smack of the brave old time. The abode 
of the Prince de Goutherlaine, a burgrave of the old rock, is 
a kind of Palace of Fortunio. The young woman he married 
exhibits the noble Romantic confusion of Java and Japan 
Ceylon and China, negresses and Indians. Their daughter was 
brought up among orchids (like Mr. Chamberlain), on preserved 
ginger, with the other “infernal and delicious cookery which is 
necessary to wake the jaded appetite of Maharajahs,” and in 
accordance with the education of: Nautch girls. The mother was 
an “adorable panther, for whom all civilization was dead”; 
when the daughter was for a time abstracted from the regimen of 
the Nautch, she was, with very little result, instructed “ after the 
fashion of the fragile heiresses of the peers of England, who fence 
like the Chevalier de St. Georges, force the fox as intrepidly as a 
horseguard, and, blond ladies as they are, support the worst 
fatigues better than some of our soldiers.” Unluckily the in- 
fernal cuisine of the Maharajahs had done its work only too 
well, and the Princess Giséle (to use language, alas! too 
familiar now even to the fragile heiresses of the peers of Eng- 
land) went very much to the bad, and ended as a sort of inferior 
Clarimonde at Palermo; the only respectable person who ever 
loved her, a Polish prince and medical student, André Zapoliho, 
having expired long before. Even this later part has a certain 
pathos and extravagant merit, but the introduction is delightful. 

Madame de Witt’s books for children (5) need no recommenda- 
tion, and those who teach children may be glad to know that M. 
Barbier has edited her Héroines de Harlem with plenteous notes, 
a vocabulary, and some illustrations. 


(5) Les héroines de Harlem. Par Madame de Witt. Edited by Paul 
Barbier. London and Paris: Hachette. 


The Editor of the book referred to in an article called “ Questions 
for the Ignorant” (Satvxpay Review, April 20) informs us 
that the first paper quoted in that article was not of his com- 


posing. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the Or¥Fick, 38 SouTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, Lonpon. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 

Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

The publication of the Sarurvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irvine.— 


To-night (Saturday) at Eight. MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Henry Irving; 


RICHARD MANSFIELD. Every evening, at Eight, Shakespeare's Tragedy. KIN 


SOCIETY of AUTHORS (INCORPORATED). — The 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of this SOCIETY that arr ts — 
now ADVISING on MANUSCRIPTS. ‘Lhe services of 
competen tall o1 aders have n en, . 
A on the literary and artistic character, style, and treatment of the work is deli- 
vered co the author. 
‘Technical Works are not received. 
A small fee is charged fur each MS. read. 
4 Portugal Street, W.C. By Order, S. S. SPRIGGE, Secretary. 


LARGE MANUFACTURING CONCERN in Lancashire, 
about to be reorganized through recent changes, has an opening fora GED 
with fom £20.00 140 £3.00, or lor two GENTLEMEN with £15,000 each, to take an active 
rsonal interest in its affairs. 
Pull particulars will be given to principals on application to Messrs, ORFORD & Bos, 
Solicitors, +7 Fountain Street, Manchester. 
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! Macbeth. Miss Ell Terry. 
/ MATINEES— MACBETII. During the months of May and June there will be Eight 
Saturday Morning Performances of MACBETH, commencing on Saturday next, May 4. 
these Saturdays the theatre will be closed at night._Box Oflice (Mr. J. Liurst) open 10 tos. 
1 | Seats can also b be booked by y letter or telegram. . * 
RICHARD II.—Duke_ of Mr. 
| 
| | open daily from 10 to 5.—Mr. E. D. PRICE, Manager. SS 
PRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY-SIXTH 
| ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by FOREIGN ARTISTS, including 
| KRAMER’S great Work," The Descent from the Cross,” is now OPEN——Admission, 1s. 
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